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ASPAU in French-Speaking 
West Africa 


Following is a letter from Ray- 
mond L. Perkins, U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim at Niamey 
(Niger), offering his comments on 
David D. Henry’s article (Summer 
1965 issue, p. 6) entitled “Continuity 
and Change in ASPAU,” together 
with a reply from Mr. Henry. 


Several of us with some experience 
in educational and cultural ex- 
change at this post were most in- 
terested in the new publication of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission, and 
in my own case especially with the 
article of David D. Henry... . I 
should like, if I may, to offer some 
comments on this article. . 

My particular axe to grind is the 
relationship of the ASPAU [African 
Scholarship Program of American 
Universities] program to the smaller 
French-speaking countries of West 
Africa with which I am more fa- 
miliar. Let me begin by saying that, 
on the whole, the ASPAU pro- 
gram has been extremely successful 
throughout Africa. ASPAU’s ac- 
tivities have largely been centered 
in English-speaking Africa, where 
there is a larger pool of secondary- 
school graduates available for uni- 
versity entrance and where there is 
no initial language problem and less 
competition with the former metro- 
pole for scholarship students. The 
conditions in French-speaking Africa 























are very different. Whereas there are 
five universities in Nigeria, two in 
Ghana, and one each in Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Uganda, and Kenya, 
with others elsewhere underway, 
French-speaking Africa has only the 
University of Dakar and the bud- 
ding University of Abidjan. 


BUT THE PROBLEM is much more 
serious than that. Mr. Henry rightly 
points out that ‘French-speaking 
countries have been eager to divert 
some of their undergraduates to the 
United States instead of sending all 
of them to France.” But what does 
one have to work with? In Niger 

. exactly 14 students passed 
the second baccalaureat examina- 
tion in 1965, indispensable condi- 
tion to university admission in the 
French educational system—this in 
a population of 314 million people. 
I recall from experience in Togo 
that the average number of second 
baccalaureat graduates a year or 
two ago was from 40.to 60, in a 
population of 114 million. Surely 
the figures are comparable for 
Upper Volta, Chad, the Central 
African Republic, Gabon, and are 
perhaps only somewhat better for 
Dahomey and Mali. 

Not only is the pipeline of eligi- 
bles for university admission ex- 
tremely narrow, but the number of 
university graduates is even smaller. 
In the Government of Niger, there 
are probably not more than a small 
handful of civil servants with a uni- 
versity degree. Two of them who 
come to mind are a medical doctor, 
who is director of public health, and 
the principal of the national lycée. 
There is not a single Nigerian 
lawyer and none, to the best of our 
knowledge, in training. With the 
exception of the public health direc- 
tor, there is not a ministry in the 
government which contains a uni- 
versity graduate among the top four 
or five officials, including the min- 
ister. 

I will not lengthen this comment 
with figures, except to point out 


that the Government of Niger is 
definitely making an effort in sec- 
ondary education with the construc- 
tion in recent years of some 15 new 
secondary schools. But these all stop 
two or more years short of the level 
of the second baccalaureat, leaving 
only two institutions in the country 
which prepare for college entrance. 
What happens to these 14 fortunate 
graduates this year? There is no 
shortage of university scholarships 
for them. Either France or the Uni- 
versity of Dakar will take them all, 
all on scholarships. And this is where 
the students will prefer to go, be- 
cause all of their prior education has 
prepared them for the French uni- 
versity system, because there will be 
no language barrier, and because 
they will be among fellow French- 
speaking Africans and hence more 
at ease in their further studies. 


WE ARE CONFRONTED, then, with a 
definite policy decision for ASPAU, 
for the United States in general, and 
for the other Western countries. In 
view of the tiny trickle of second 
baccalaureat graduates, is it in our 
interest, as well as that of Niger, 
that only these chosen few may move 
on to university Jevel education and 
that a complete monopoly in this 
field be left to French institutions? 
Are those who stop a year or so short 
of this level, or who pass the first 
baccalaureat (itself at least the 
equivalent of an American high 
school certificate) but fail the sec- 
ond (generally equated with the 
completion of either the freshman 
or sophomore year of an American- 
type university, depending on the 
subject matter) , to be discarded for 
further academic education when 
their country is so deeply in need 
of their talents? Are we not deepen- 
ing the gap between the French- 
speaking countries and their more 
fortunate English-speaking neigh- 
bors, creating a relative have and 
have-not series of nations in Africa? 

The obstacle, as we see it here, is 
the basic policy of ASPAU that only 
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students passing the second bac- 
calaureat are eligible for considera- 
tion for American university admis- 
sion on scholarship under its 
program... . 

The defense of this state of affairs, 
as it has been explained to us by 
representatives of he African-Ameri- 
can Institute, is that the member 
institutions of ASPAU fear a lower- 
ing of their academic standards if 
they admit students with less than 
the second baccalaureat. A second 
explanation is that the country it- 
self will downgrade the value of an 
American university degree if it is 
based on less than the second bac- 
calaureat for admission. Mr. Henry 
himself ably disposes of these ob- 
solete arguments in his quotation 
from Clark Kerr in his article. From 
the point of view of Niger and 
countries similarly situated, they 
cannot afford the educational snob- 
bism of this attitude. And in my 
opinion the United States cannot 
afford to leave to the Communist- 
bloc countries all the secondary stu- 
dents who do reach the second bac- 
calaureat and who have enough 
gumption to make their way abroad 
where they can readily pick up bloc 
scholarships. 

Mr. Henry cites as one of the 
secrets of ASPAU’s success “the care- 
ful selection of students that has 
helped to insure their success on 
American campuses.” This, of 
course, is an argument for skimming 
off the cream only. If this continues 
to be ASPAU’s criterion, then it 
seems obvious to me that some other 
mechanism must bé found to fill 
the gap with the poorer French- 
speaking countries. Perhaps the 
answer is a preparatory year in the 
U.S., before formal college entrance, 
for language familiarization and 
generally adapting to the change, as 
in the case of the extremely useful 
Experiment in International Living 
at Putney, Vermont. I would also 
agree with ASPAU’s emphasis on 
engineering, agriculture, education, 
medicine, and business administra- 
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tion, as opposed to the humanities 
and social sciences, which can better 
be left to the French. I would also 
agree that a country like Niger needs 
various forms of nondegree technical 
education which, unfortunately, the 
United States is not in as good a 
position to furnish as some of the 
European countries. 

But, taking into consideration all 
of these factors, it still seems abun- 
dantly clear to me that we are going 
to have to readjust our thinking on 
university education in the United 
States for French-speaking Africans. 


RAYMOND L. PERKINS 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim 
Niamey, Niger 


Mr. Henry’s Reply 


Mr. Perkins’ plea that ASPAU 
give special consideration to candi- 
dates from the smaller French- 
speaking countries of West Africa 
raises a fundamental question for 
American college admissions officers: 

To what extent should they con- 
sider political realities in deciding 
whether or not to admit an African 
applicant to a degree program? 

It’s a question of where one draws 
the line. ASPAU has been willing to 
give priority consideration to stu- 
dents who cannot obtain in Africa 
the university training they seek, to 
fields that need special emphasis on 
that continent, to countries that 
have yet to develop a strong univer- 
sity. But we have thought it of first 
importance to invest our funds in 
students who, in our admittedly 
fallible judgment, seem best able to 
meet the academic competition they 
must face in our colleges and uni- 
versities. We would rather set our 
sights relatively high when screening 
the annual crop of some 5,000 candi- 
dates in Africa than have to ship a 
substantial group of failures home 





before they receive their American 
degrees. 

On balance, our selectivity has 
paid off. Of the 967 ASPAU stu- 
dents from 30 African countries who 
have completed at least one aca- 
demic year in the United States, we 
have had to drop from the program 
since 1961 only 54, half for academic 
failure, half for a variety of other 
reasons. The attrition rate of 5% 
percent compares favorably with 
that for American undergraduates. 

Unfortunately, 12 of the dropout 
group, or 22 percent, happen to have 
been from French-speaking coun- 
tries. We would not want to gen- 
eralize on the basis of so small a 
sample. Our experience so far, how- 
ever, suggests that it would be pre- 
mature to accept, at an earlier stage 
in their educational development, 
degree candidates from the countries 
in which Mr. Perkins is particularly 
interested. 

Mr. Perkins argues persuasively 
that some kind of special attention 
should be given the students of 
secondary schools that have not 
reached a level of great strength. 
But is it fair to take a student out 
of such an educational system before 
he has completed secondary school; 
to start him off in a new system in 
which there is some doubt that he 


will be successful; to risk his wind- 
ing up with neither a high school 
diploma (sic) from his own country 
nor a more viable document from 
the United States? I wish present 
evidence gave us more confidence to 
take the gamble Mr. Perkins sug- 
gests. Perhaps the next few years 
will provide it. 

For the interest of your readers we 
list below the number of French- 
speaking Africans that have entered 
the program since 1961: 


Cameroon 32 
Congo (Brazzaville) 2 
Congo (Léopoldville) 25 
Dahomey 12 
Gabon ] 
Ivory Coast 20 
Malagasy Republic 19 
Mali 5 
Morocco 14 
Niger 3 
Senegal 5 
Togo 12 
Upper Volta 3 
Total 153" 


These figures include those who 
will enroll in September 1965. The 
total number of ASPAU scholarshi 
winners as of that date will be 1,184. 


Davip D. HENRY 
Director of ASPAU 











While Canada and the United States have become increasingly 
linked by ties of trade and defense, Americans have tended to take 
Canadian culture, history, and society for granted, as though Ca- 
nadians were but Americans with snowshoes on, not subjects for 
study and eventual understanding as other nations are. Our Gov- 
ernment must do more to foster educational exchanges with Can- 
ada. We must take the initiative to create cultural understanding. 


A Century of Misunderstanding 
Canadian-American Cultural Relations 


O NATION on earth is so im- 
portant to the United States 
as Canada. Yet for the last cen- 
tury the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, including many who have 
taken an enlightened interest in 
Canadian affairs, have misunder- 
stood the nuances of the Canadian 
nation. As a result, the after- 
dinner speaker’s frequent refuge 
in platitudes about ‘a century of 
peace on an undefended border” 
seems strangely inappropriate. 
This is not to say that there has 
not been a century of peace or 
that the border has not been un- 
defended; rather, it is to say that 
Canadian forbearance with Amer- 
ican ignorance rather than Amer- 
ican knowledge of Canadian cus- 
toms has brought about the degree 
of harmony that does exist be- 
tween the two countries. 
Our ignorance of Canada, of its 
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politics, geography, and cultural 
life, is natural enough. Other na- 
tions have posed military and 
economic threats to the United 
States; the nationals of other na- 
tions have stoned our Vice Presi- 
dents and harried our embassies; 
the ideologies arising from other 
centers have posed the dangers 
that move us to study, to action, 
and even to wary respect. Cana- 
dians are far too well-behaved to 
stone embassies, and their ideol- 
ogy, while not exactly the same as 
ours, is sufficiently like it to pro- 
duce no atmosphere of crisis or 
even urgent diplomacy. But Can- 
ada is in many ways unlike the 
United States, and Canadians are 
increasingly irritated, even angry, 
with our many manifestations of 
ignorance concerning the nuances 
of their national life and their 
aspirations. 

















INFORMAL INTERCHANGE 


Because Canada is a neighbor, 
and because we have tended to 
take Canada for granted, we have 
built with her no massive machin- 
ery for the exchange of personnel, 
of scholars, of students, or of 
ideas. There are no Fulbright 
scholarships to Canada, no equiv- 
alents to the ASPAU [African 
Scholarship Program of American 
Universities] program, and ob- 
viously no Peace Corps. But there 
is, of course, much informal cul- 
tural interchange; and precisely 
because this exchange is informal, 
unstructured, and little under- 
stood or observed, Canadians have 
good reasons to fear it. 

They fear our ignorance which 
leads us to contravene cherished 
Canadian principles. They are ap- 
prehensive about the major im- 
pact our mass media have on the 
Canadian scene, an impact far 
greater than any returning cultur- 
al exports Canada may send to 
us. Canadians listen to American 
music, view American motion pic- 
tures, read American bestsellers, 
and play a modified form of Amer- 
ican football. Their impact is 
far less upon the United States; 
and where it is great, as in trade, 
forestry, and educational person- 
nel, it often lacks visibility and is 
diffuse. In short, Canadians fear a 
form of unconscious American 
cultural imperialism, unconscious 
because based on ignorance of 
Canada. 

Canada is the single most im- 
portant nation to the United 
States in terms of trade. More 
trade flows on the Great Lakes ev- 
ery day than through the Suez and 
Panama Canals combined. Can- 
ada is,America’s best customer; 


for the last decade nearly a fifth of 
our total annual exports have 
gone to Canada. Canada ranks 
fifth among the major trading na- 
tions of the world in the total val- 
ue of commodities exchanged. In 
1963, 55.4 percent of Canada’s to- 
tal export was to the United 
States, and 67.5 percent of Cana- 
da’s imports came from the Unit- 
ed States. The two nations are 
linked by trade patterns which 
can never be unbound. 

If never unbound, these trade 
patterns can be administered in 
such a way as to give least offense 
to both nations. Until the closer 
communications with Canadian 
leaders initiated by President 
Kennedy and continued by Presi- 
dent Johnson begin to bear fruit, 
the byproducts of this vital trade 
will continue to create friction. 

Canada is also vital to the Unit- 
ed States because of its strategic 
location. It stands between the 
world’s two greatest powers, on an 
air age map thrusting apart the 
iron vastness of the Russian coasts 
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and the once vulnerable roof of 
the American Republic. As a re- 
sult, both nations have been 
forced to develop many channels 
for cooperation and instant com- 
munication in continental de- 
fense, and Canadians have found 
themselves on the front lines in a 
cold war which they generally 
support but did not make. 

Both trade and defense have 
brought Americans and Cana- 
dians closer together during the 
last decade, but neither type of 
contact is calculated to increase 
Canadian-American cultural har- 
mony. In both relationships Can- 
ada is a client nation, forced to re- 
sort to a policy of “protest and 
persuade” to achieve visibility in 
Washington. And American busi- 
nessmen and military personnel, 
indeed American Foreign Service 
officers in Canada, often strike 
Canadians as appallingly ill-in- 
formed about the roots of Cana- 
dian culture. 

In short, while the two nations 
have become increasingly linked 
by ties of trade and defense 
during the last decade, Americans 
have tended to take Canadian cul- 
ture, history, and society for 
granted, as though Canadians 
were but Americans with snow- 
shoes on, not subjects for study 
and eventual understanding as 
other nations are. Thus our cul- 
tural relations grow closer but not 
more harmonious. 

We begin with ignorance of the 
unique nature of Canadian cul- 
ture. A few years ago I conducted 
a brief survey concerning what 
three groups of high school sen- 
iors in public schools in Colorado, 
Connecticut, and Maryland knew 
about Canada. When asked to list 
books which they had read that 
dealt with life in Canada, most 
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students fell back upon Call of 
the Wild, King of the Royal 
Mounted, Sergeant Preston and 
His Dog King, and Rose Marie. 
Estimates of Canada’s population 
ranged from 2 million to 100 mil- 
lion, and 62 percent of the stu- 
dents placed the figure between 
40 and 60 million, three times too 
high. 

Only two percent of the stu- 
dents could identify the Prime 
Minister, while five percent 
thought the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain served also in this 
capacity. When asked to name five 
living Canadians, not one student 
could do so. Asked to name five 
great men in Canadian history, no 
one could, although 62 percent 
listed Champlain (under a variety 
of spellings), 48 percent listed 
Cartier, 30 percent listed Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, and 10 each 
nominated Henry Hudson, John 
Cabot, and William Henry Harri- 
son. Eight named Leif Ericson. 
Two were certain that a saint 
named Lawrence discovered the 
river which bears his name. 

But this ignorance of Canadian 
culture is more pervasive than a 
mere lack of factual knowledge, of 
where rivers run and cities thrive 
and cabinet ministers fall. This ig- 
norance is more far-reaching. We 
have assumed for the past century 
that, although the facts of Cana- 
dian history and thus of Canadian 
culture might differ from ours, 
the fabric, the basic drives and 
motives, the aspirations in Cana- 
dian life were the same. They are 
not. In failing to understand this 
fact we have failed to grasp the 
unique nature of the Canadian 
experience in North America, an 
experience that sets Canada and 
Canadians apart from the United 
States as sharply and certainly as 

















Australians or Britishers or, in- 
deed, Frenchmen. Here our ignor- 
ance has been damaging. Facts 
do not always matter, despite 
what the _ fact-conscious may 
think; but fabrics, contexts, 
nuances do matter in the task of 
understanding and communicat- 
ing with a people. 


WHY CANADA IS DIFFERENT 


Why does Canada differ? Con- 
sider four of the major theses 
that have been put forward by 
American historians to explain the 
unique nature of the American 
experience and of American char- 
acter. We often have naively as- 
sumed that because each of these 
influences sprang from the North 
American Continent, and because 
Canada has shared this continent 
with us, these influences must 
have been predominant in Can- 
ada as well. In understanding our- 
selves we presumed to understand 
Canada. We did not. 

The most sweeping, if now 
somewhat discredited, means of 
interpreting American history has 


been in terms of the “frontier 
thesis” of Frederick Jackson 
Turner. Turner argued that 


American democracy was shaped 
by the existence of free land ever 
to the westward of a continually 
moving frontier to which the ad- 
venturous, the rudely independ- 
ent, the failures, and the separat- 
ist alike might turn. Because 
land was free or virtually so, aris- 
tocratic European distinctions 
based upon landholding no longer 
were tenable. As a result, Amer- 
icans became aggressive chance- 
takers, wasteful of so much to 
waste, imbued with a sense of nat- 
ural worth, since each man could 
be a property owner. 


But this thesis does not really 
apply to the Canadian experience, 
although for years we assumed 
that it did. Canadian businessmen 
today are notably less eager to 
take chances than American busi- 
nessmen, and the two climates of 
enterprise contrast rather than 
compare. Canada was first settled 
by Frenchmen wedded to a mod- 
ified feudal system of landhold- 
ing. During the American Revo- 
lution Canada remained loyal to 
Britain and to the idea of the 
monarchy, and Canadian leaders 
worked to preserve distinctions 
based upon property. 

Much of the Canadian West 
was settled only after law and or- 
der had been extended to it by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, a com- 
pany so venerable and powerful, 
in the eyes of those Canadians 
who found its officials present be- 
fore them, as to give rise to the 
suggestion that its initials meant 
“Here Before Christ.’”” Where the 
American westward movement of- 
ten led to modifications in the law 
based upon local needs, and 
where it gave rise to mythical he- 
roes who stood against the law, 
such as Billy the Kid and the 
James brothers, the pattern of 
settlement of the Canadian West 
differed markedly. Law preceded 
settlement, and the upholders of 
the law, Company officials and la- 
ter the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, became the mythical 
giants of Canadian idolatry. 
Those who worked within an or- 
ganization were hailed; and those 
who stood against the organiza- 
tion, whether the Mounties or the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, were of- 
ten without salvation. In fine, 
while Americans lionized the in- 
dividual against society, Cana- 
dians had good reason to think in 
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terms of the organization man 
from the outset, and they have 
continued to do so. Turner's 
thesis simply did not apply. 

Americans have attempted to 
explain their history by the appli- 
cation of other broad theses as 
well. David M. Potter has argued 
cogently that not free land but 
abundance, of which land was 
only one aspect, shaped our char- 
acter. But Canada did not share 
in this abundance, for its “cold 
kingdom” was not as fertile, not 
as richly endowed, not as readily 
traversable, as was the United 
States. Canadians have come to 
share with the United States a 
North American economy of 
abundance, but this was not so 
during the formative period of 
Canadian development, as most 
foreign travelers throughout the 
19th century remarked. 

Nor does the thesis put forward 
by Louis Hartz to explain Ameri- 
can democracy apply to Canada. 
Professor Hartz has argued that 
Americans became a democratic, 
middle-of-the-road, nondoctrin- 
aire society because our Revolu- 
tion was for political and econom- 
ic rather than social ends. We 
did not have to wage war upon 
feudalism, to abandon totally the 
past, as the French revolutionaries 
did. We did not have to fight for 
equality—we were born with it. 
Canadians on the other hand were 
far more akin to Europeans, and 
they preferred to achieve inde- 
pendence by evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary means. This 
meant that the hand of European 
culture remained much heavier 
upon Canada and that, indeed, 
many remnants of a hierarchical 
life remained as formative influ- 
ences in Canadian life. 

Yet other structures have been 
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built to give shape to the Ameri- 
can past. Professor C. Vann Wood- 
ward has demonstrated that much 
of our history has been shaped by 
our long period of “free security.” 
Separated from any potential ene- 
mies of power by vast oceans, we 
were able to put that portion of 
our gross national product devot- 
ed by European nations to nation- 
al defense into westward expan- 
sion and economic exploitation. 
Our economic takeoff may well 
have begun, W. W. Rostow feels, 
in the 1840's. And we could in- 
dulge in the luxury of isolation- 
ism, of decrying standing armies, 
and of assuming that all wars 
must be total wars to be won, pre- 
cisely because we had no neigh- 
bors to fear. Mexico was weak 
and, after 1848, defeated; British 
North America was to be a hos- 
tage to Britain’s good behavior 
around the world. 

Again, this explanation of 
American character has no appli- 
cation to Canadian experience. 
Canada did havea powerful neigh- 
bor to fear. Canada did have to 
maintain defenses or have them 
maintained by Britain for her. 
Canada could not move toward 
rapid independence if it wanted to 
be able to retain Britain’s power- 
ful presence as a makeweight to the 
United States. Canadians thus be- 
came conservative, looking to Eu- 
rope; they experienced no early 
economic takeoff; and they were 
unable to press for early and com- 
plete independence. 


CANADA’S UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


If the means by which our his- 
torians have explained American 
culture do not apply to Canada, 
we must assume that Canadians 
have not shared our experience. 

















And indeed they have not. Cana- 
dians are not unlike Americans 
simply because they have not 
walked in our paths, however; 
they are also unlike Americans be- 
cause of unique features in their 
own experience. Three of these 
features have led Canada upon 
paths of its own. 

Canada is a monarchy, the 
“Kingdom of the North,” as one 
of its leading historians, William 
L. Morton, has pointed out. The 
Crown is recognized not only as 
Head of the Commonwealth, of 
which Canada is a leading and af- 
ter Britain the oldest member, but 
Elizabeth II is genuinely Queen 
of Canada as well. While many 
Canadians profess to care little 
about the monarchy today, the 
Crown has infused the Canadian 
experience with form and dignity. 
Canada is a parliamentary democ- 
racy, and not only the machinery 
of its government but also large 
areas of the philosophy of govern- 
ment differ from the American 
congressional government. French 
Canadians traditionally have re- 
spected the symbol of the Crown 
fully as much as English Cana- 
dians, for it has been their protec- 
tor against rapid change. And be- 
cause the French Revolution was 
never transported to New France, 
French Canadian society devel- 
oped until recently quite outside 
the mainstream of European en- 
lightenment thought. 


A MOSAIC OF PEOPLES 


Canada has never wished to fos- 
ter a melting pot of diverse peo- 
ples into an amalgam. Rather, the 
Canadian goal has been a mosaic 
of peoples, each retaining his 
separate identity, proud of his Eu- 
ropean heritage, often proud to 


the point of living in self-separat- 
ed residential areas. The idea of a 
single, mass democracy has had 
little appeal to Canadians, and 
they watch our civil rights 
struggles with little comprehen- 
sion. The French-Canadian third 
of the population, in particular, 
has wished to remain apart, un- 
assimilated. 

With massive emigration from 
the Continent, and_ especially 
from south and south central Eu- 
rope, in recent years, the English- 
speaking portion of Canada has 
been reduced to nearly one-half of 
the total population. As a result, 
Canada is officially a bilingual na- 
tion and in actuality is a multi- 
lingual one, with each ethnic 
group often content, indeed ea- 
ger, to remain apart. Many Cana- 
dians—although not all, of course 
—thus regard themselves as trans- 
planted Europeans sharing an 
alien environment with other 
transplanted Europeans. Créve- 
coeur’s famous question “What 
then is the American, this new 
man?” has little application to 
Canada, for Canadians do not 
regard themselves as new men. 
Over the multiple problems of 
the Canadian vertical mosaic 
many well-meaning American 
commentators, businessmen, and 
diplomats have stumbled. 

Then, too, Canada was shaped 
by its trade routes and its staple 
commodities, by its water rather 
than by its land. The principal 
Canadian trade routes ran west to 
east, so that one may strike by riv- 
er and portage all the way from 
Alberta to the Great Lakes and 
via them to the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er which, like an arrow, points to- 
ward Europe. While exchange 
with the United States has come 
to dominate Canadian trade pat- 
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terns, in the formative period be- 
fore confederation this natural 
trade route, and dependence 
upon a single staple, whether cod- 
fish, furs, or timber, continued to 
attach Canada economically and 
also culturally to Britain. 


A SEPARATE IDENTITY 


In these ways Canada acquired 
a separate identity with a cultural 
background of its own. And of 
these ways most Americans are ig- 
norant. Misapprehending Canada 
as a ripe fruit one day to fall into 
American hands as so many Amer- 
icans did in the 19th century, and 
in the present century recognizing 
Canada as independent, a fruit 
never to ripen, but nonetheless 
misapprehending Canadian cul- 
ture as a slightly backward, north- 
ern version of our own, we have 
tripped over our misconstrued 
cultural relationships, relation- 
ships which often exist in forms 
quite apart from our customary 
views of them. 

Of course, accurately conceived 
or genuinely useful and fruitful 
cultural relationships do _ exist, 
and as leaders in both nations be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
very real need for mutual infor- 
mation and instruction, outlets 
for cultural exchange will 
increase. 

The educational systems of the 
two nations touch at many points, 
and the impact of the state uni- 
versity system as it has developed 
in the United States may clearly 
be seen in all Canadian universi- 
ties from Manitoba westward. In 
the 19th century educational theo- 
ries and administrative measures 
identified with New York and 
Massachusetts were highly in- 
fluential in Ontario and New 
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Brunswick. In turn, such Ameri- 
can universities as Harvard and 
Yale share many approaches to 
education with Toronto, or West- 
ern Ontario, or Waterloo in Can- 
ada, approaches derived in com- 
mon from Oxford and Cambridge 
models. 

Canadians comprise the largest 
single foreign student group in 
the United States: 9,253 Cana- 
dians studied here in 1964-65. 
There is a reverse flow as well: in 
that year there were 2,496 stu- 
dents from the United States who 
sought out new educational op- 
portunities in the Dominion’s uni- 
versities. Only France approached 
this figure as a host country. For 
generations Harvard has been the 
chief goal of students from the 
Maritime Provinces, just as Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal has 
attracted hundreds of medical 
candidates from south of the 
border. (In 1963-64, 629 Ameri- 
cans matriculated at McGill—not 
all in medicine, of course.) 


THE “BRAIN DRAIN” 


Increasingly Canadians are 
coming to the United States for 
graduate education, and there are 
Canadian _—umiversities = today 
where half the faculty hold their 
higher degrees from American 
universities. In turn, universities, 
research centers, and industry in 
the United States continue to lure 
highly trained Canadian special- 
ists across the border with offers 
of potentially higher salaries, 
greater research facilities, and 
larger libraries. 

While Canadians are apprehen- 
sive of this “brain drain,” many 
also recognize the indirect ben- 
efits their nation gains from such 
a free flow of ideas, skills, and am- 

















bitions across the border. Increas- 
ingly, too, American citizens are 
turning to Canada in search of 
employment in education, for ex- 
cept at the highest levels Cana- 
dian university salaries now ex- 
ceed American. 

Each nation is learning more 
about the other. Since Washington 
has high visibility from Ottawa, 
and since the impact of Ameri- 
can culture upon Canadian cul- 
ture is so great, Canadians not un- 
naturally know rather more about 
the United States than Americans 
do of Canada. But Canadians also 
are coming to realize that they are 
not so well informed on American 
matters as they once had assumed. 
The day when Canadians could 
take their understanding of the 
American political system for 
granted never, in fact, existed, 
and this is now being realized. As 
a result, American history and lit- 
erature are now taught in most 
Canadian universities, and several 
Canadian scholars have made im- 
portant contributions to the gen- 
eral field of American studies. 

Professor Gerald Craig of the 
University of Toronto is writing 
the Canadian-American volume 
in the prestigious Harvard For- 
eign Policy Library series and is 
coeditor of a new multivolume 
series of works on Canadian- 
American relations to be pub- 
lished by the McGill and Yale 
University Presses. Professor Craig 
and Professor Kenneth McNaught, 
also of Toronto, often write per- 
ceptive treatments of American 
politics and foreign policy. Dr. G. 
N. D. Evans of McGill University 
has been instrumental in forming 
a new Canadian Association for 
American Studies. 

A number of scholars at the uni- 
versities of Alberta and British 


Columbia, and increasingly at 
Dalhousie, New Brunswick, Mc- 
Master, and York, pursue Amer- 
ican history. Northrup Frye, 
one of Canada’s leading literary 
critics, often delves deeply into 
American literature, as have sev- 
eral of his colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. And Mason 
Wade, an American who _ has 
made himself the foremost author- 
ity on French-Canadian history, 
has taken up a post as head of the 
department of history at Middle- 
sex. College within the University 
of Western Ontario. 


CANADIAN STUDIES IN THE U.S. 


Nor do American universities 
entirely ignore Canadian history 
and culture. Duke University, 
with its Commonwealth Studies 
Center, has lured a Canadian, 
Richard Preston, to fill its profes- 
sorship of Commonwealth history; 
and Duke, together with Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Rochester, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of California, produce more 
doctorates in Canadian-oriented 
subjects than do all Canadian uni- 
versities combined, excepting the 
University of Toronto. The col- 
lections of Canadian history and 
literature in the libraries of Har- 
vard and Yale are larger than all 
but two or three university collec- 
tions in Canada itself, for a Nova 
Scotian-born and Harvard-based 
scholar, William Inglis Morse, 
provided funds for Canadiana at 
both institutions. Michigan State 
University has sustained a long in- 
terest in Canadian history and pol- 
itics, and its president serves 
on the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

At the University of Maine Pro- 
fessor Alice R. Stewart has been 
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working toward a Maritime-New 
England Studies Center and has 
compiled an important union list 
of materials on the Atlantic Prov- 
inces of Canada. At the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle, at 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles, where until recently 
John S. Galbraith—now chancel- 
lor of California’s San Diego cam- 
pus—taught and wrote definitively 
on Canadian subjects, and at the 
University of California, Santa 
Barbara, where the librarian, Don- 
ald Davidson, has taken a special 
interest in Canadiana, growth has 
been constant. At the University 
of Vermont yet another promising 
program of Canadian Studies has 
been inaugurated. Fifty-one Amer- 
ican universities and colleges offer 
instruction of some form in Cana- 
dian history. 

This is not enough, of course, 
especially since the number of 
Canadian listings in American uni- 
versity catalogs is misleading un- 
less viewed in terms of student en- 
rollment, which is seldom large. 
But there is more interest in mat- 
ters Canadian on the American 
scene than many Canadians real- 
ize or admit, and this interest, 
especially in French Canada and 
separatism, is growing. But no 
American library as yet subscribes 
to all of the nearly 100 Canadian 
cultural publications; only one 
university, Rochester, has offered 
a long-term, full program of Ca- 
nadian Studies. One hopes that 
this program will not lapse now 
that its director, Mason Wade, is 
going to a Canadian university. 

Most significantly, few Ameri- 
can high school teachers appear 
to have moved to remedy the 
vast and damaging substructure 
of American student ignorance 
about Canada. National organiza- 
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tions are working to overcome 
this, however. The American 
Historical Association, through its 
Service Center for Teachers of 
History, has sponsored a small 
booklet meant especially for sec- 
ondary schools on the develop- 
ment of Canadian history. The 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, through its most recent, 
or 34th, yearbook, has reminded 
teachers that comparative studies 
provide exciting means for alert- 
ing students to overall interpre- 
tive values found in history, and 
the Council has pointed out that 
Canada is particularly fruitful as a 
subject for historical comparison 
with the United States since a 
common language and to a cer- 
tain degree a common environ- 
ment is involved. 

At the less formal level, many 
American periodicals and organi- 
zations have done what they can 
to diminish American ignorance 
of Canada. The New York Times 
and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor report Canadian develop- 
ments, although the former is less 
thorough and certainly less per- 
ceptive than one has a right to ex- 
pect of a nation’s premier news- 
paper. The Atlantic devoted its 
November 1964 issue to Canada. 
The New Yorker let Edmund 
Wilson run on for three long ar- 
ticles on some of the less inspiring 
pieces of Canadian literature. The 
Saturday Review turned to Cana- 
dian culture for a full issue a few 
years ago, and Harper’s, Holiday, 
Nation, The Reporter, The New 
Republic, The South Alitantic 
Quarterly, Moderator, Foreign 
Affairs, the Yale Review, and 
many other American journals 
which go into thousands of homes 
have followed carefully the vicissi- 
tudes of recent Canadian politics 





and developments in Quebec. 
This is not enough, but it is 
something. 


TRAVEL ACROSS THE BORDER 


Cultural contacts are of course 
increased by the movement of 
people across the border. For gen- 
erations Canadians have come to 
American pleasure resorts for 
their holidays, and a vacation in 
Florida still is a status symbol in 
many Canadian suburbs. Even 
John A. Macdonald, Canada’s 
“Father of Confederation” and 
Prime Minister in the crucial year 
1867, took his holiday on the 
coasts of Maine. Americans, in 
turn, have swarmed onto Cape 
Breton, the Gaspé, the ski slopes 
of the Laurentians, and the great 
national parks of the Canadian 
West, and while they no doubt 
return with many misconceptions 
about Canada, since the tourists— 
as distinct from the traveler— 
often must run and not read, they 
also provide a leavening of infor- 
mation and sometimes of genuine 
knowledge within the lump of 
American indifference. With the 
recent completion of the Trans- 
Canadian Highway from Victoria, 
British Columbia, to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Canada now has 
an adventure highway to attract 
thousands of additional tourists. 


PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 


People also move permanently, 
and their presence helps bring 
information and enlightenment. 
There are no restrictions on Cana- 
dian-American immigration pat- 
terns, and thousands of Canadians 
enter the United States every year 
to take up permanent residence 
and, eventually, citizenship. From 


the 1860’s French Canadians have 
moved in mass numbers into New 
England, and in towns such as 
Nashua and Holyoke and Woon- 
socket they made a predominant 
cultural mark. Just as American 
industry, Government, and educa- 
tion are populated with dis- 
tinguished former Canadians— 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Ambassador to 
India, is one such—so are Ameri- 
can ranches and farms. Conversely, 
the southern half of Alberta is 
heavily American, and during the 
decades clustered about the turn 
of the century over 2 million 
Americans moved en masse onto 
the prairies of the Canadian West. 
Over half a million remained to 
become Canadians, and they often 
carried with them techniques de- 
veloped in fa1iming on the plains. 
and in the high grass States of the 
American West and Midwest. 


A TALENT POOL 


As a result, Canada and the 
United States comprise in many 
ways one vast talent pool in which 
ideas, techniques, and _ abilities 
move freely. The idea of the na- 
tional park spread from the Unit- 
ed States to Canada. The United 
States, in turn, learned much 
from the early development of 
Canadian forest technology. While 
the American camp meeting and 
circuit rider had far-reaching 
effects upon Canadian religious 
circles in the 19th century, the 
Canadian ecumenical movement, 
especially the formation of the 
United Church of Canada, has 
given many Americans pause. 

Each nation has learned from 
the other about the mechanics of 
price controls, wheat production, 
and water conservation. Riparian 
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codes, mining laws, and fishery 
practices have been exchanged 
across the border. And the United 
States has learned, and could 
learn more, from the mixed enter- 
prise system developed in Canada, 
especially as it has been applied to 
public transport. 

But exchange, whether of 
people, ideas, or money, is a two- 
edged sword. Canadians have 
more to gain but also more to fear 
from this exchange, precisely be- 
cause they are the less powerful, 
the less assertive nation. To open 
the gates to American culture is 
to take the bad with the good, to 
absorb the trash we produce in 
such abundance as well as the 
quality. 

Some Canadians _ mistakenly 
have thought to limit the flow of 
American products of the mind as 
well as of the factories, to place a 
tariff on the mind. Most Cana- 
dians realize that this cannot be 
done, for as a distinguished Cana- 
dian historian, Frank H. Under- 
hill, has suggested, if their own 
mass culture is not as popular and 
not as good as American mass cul- 
ture, their people should have the 
freedom to accept the shoddy. But 
thinking Canadians are working 
to educate their nation to the 
problem of choice, to have the 
courage to exclude, to filter out 
the tawdry from the genuine in 
the constant American cultural 
export. To do so requires a con- 
tinuous process of self-examina- 
tion and self-definition, for if 
Canadians are to reject the “gods 
false to their... destiny,” as 
one historian has said they must, 
they also must determine which 
gods are false to what popularly 
conceived destiny. As they at- 
tempt to do so, as Canadians 
define their national purpose, 
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there will be many strains placed 
upon the Canadian-American cul- 
tural relationship, for Canadians 
will from time to time naturally 
enough experiment with means of 
limiting the American influence. 
The United States must be 
prepared to understand these ex- 
periments not only in terms of the 
present cultural interchange but 
also in terms of the Canadian past 
we so often have ignored. Now 
that Canada has achieved its old 
goals—to conquer the landscape, 
people the plains, and exploit the 
resources, to achieve a technologi- 
cal revolution—to what areas of 
the mind will it turn next? 
Douglas Le Pan, Canadian nov- 
elist, poet, and university princi- 
pal, has posed the Canadian ques- 
tion well. 
What of this fabulous country 
Now that we have it reduced to a few 


hot hours 
And sun-burn on our backs? 


As strains between Canada and 
the United States continue to 
grow, as they will during this long 
period of Canadian self-realiza- 
tion, Americans must take more 
positive action to understand, 
even to anticipate, Canadian ac- 
tions, responses, and problems. In 
doing so we must remember that 
they are Canadian problems, and 
it is not our business to comment 
on them; but it is our responsibil- 
ity to understand them and to an- 
ticipate the directions in which 
they will carry Canada in the fu- 
ture. French-Canadian separatism 
is one such problem calling for far 
more understanding and knowl- 
edge than most Americans appear 
to possess. 

Academicians must remember 
that parallel studies are not com- 
parative studies. To study two na- 
tions simultaneously is not to 





compare them to any fruitful pur- 
pose. Too often scholars have as- 
sumed that because they know 
equally about subject A and sub- 
ject B they have necessarily 
gained insights. Unless connec- 
tions between subjects A and B 
are shown, they remain separate 
compartments of overspecializa- 
tion. American students of Ameri- 
can history must think more in 
continental terms, exploring the 
unique Canadian responses to the 
common environment, in order to 
illumine both the Canadian and 
the American character. 

We must, as a nation, recognize 
Canada’s urge to a separate iden- 
tity, and the fact of that separate 
identity as well. The urge and the 
identity are not the same and of- 
ten must be met on different lev- 
els and with different responses. 

We must take the initiative in 
instructing American _ business- 
men who are posted to Canadian 
subsidiary plants. American busi- 
nesses would not think of send- 
ing executives—or their wives—to 
Saudi Arabia or Malaysia without 
a thorough briefing on the eco- 
nomics, politics, and culture of 
those nations. But mistakenly as- 
suming Canada to be like the 
United States, such companies re- 
peatedly send into Canada ill-in- 
formed and therefore graceless 
performers. A center within the 
United States for training Ameri- 
can businessmen quickly and effec- 
tively to meet unique Canadian 
situations is badly needed. 

We must find career diplomats 
who understand, more thoroughly 
than many of our diplomats 
appear to, the nuances of the 
Canadian situation. Traditionally 
the State Department has in- 
cluded the Commonwealth in the 
same office as Northern European 


Affairs; thus it assumes some simi- 
larity between Great Britain, 
Northern Europe, and Common- 
wealth nations which, like Can- 
ada, may share far less with the 
other nations so served than we 
have assumed. With the notable 
exception of Willis Armstrong, 
few heads of the Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern Eu- 
ropean Affairs can be said to 
have been well-informed on Cana- 
dian matters beyond the factual 
level. A separate Office of Cana- 
dian Affairs is in order or, as 
a minimum, a Commonwealth 
Office detached from the predom- 
inantly European tasks assigned to 
the present office. 

Our Government must do more 
to foster educational exchanges 
with Canada. In 1962-63, while 
vast funds were spent to support 
students of other nationalities in 
the United States, the Federal 
Government provided but a token 
1 percent toward the assistance of 
Canadians wishing to study here. 
While Canadians—especially jour- 
nalists—visit us on leader grants, 
we do not provide the means by 
which Canadian school teachers, 
those who will interpret us to 
their own students, may take up 
short-term study leaves in Ameri- 
can academic environments. We 
send troops of entertainers abroad 
to show other nations that we are 
not cultural barbarians, but we do 
nothing to convince Canadians 
otherwise, although they are the 
very people most exposed to the 
tawdry side of our national cul- 
tural export. There is, of course, 
some informal machinery and con- 
siderable private movement of a 
productive nature across the bor- 
der, but it is by no means enough. 

We must take the initiative— 
rather than waiting—to create 
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cultural understanding. As Lyn- 
don B. Johnson remarked in Sep- 
tember 1964, on his first journey 
from the United States as Presi- 
dent, to attend ceremonies in Brit- 
ish Columbia marking the imple- 
mentation of the Columbia River 
Treaty between the United States 
and Canada, we must embrace the 
Chinese proverb: “When you en- 
ter a country, inquire as to what 
is forbidden; when you cross a 
boundary, ask about the customs.” 

And we must work to preserve 
Canada as a separate nation and a 





separate culture. It is to our ben- 
efit as well as to Canada’s that the 
Dominion should never be ab- 
sorbed, even culturally, by the 
United States. As the Greeks 
knew, a “divine tension” based 
upon healthy competition is ben- 
eficial; productive anger, as many 
educators realize, may stimulate 
vital reassessments of long out- 
worn positions; and applied wis- 
dom rather than that of the ivory 
tower, as scholars and statesmen 
alike know, will lead to greater 
understanding. 





Survey of Community Services 


to Foreign Visitors 


IN ITs first report, published un- 
der the title A Beacon of Hope, the 
U.S. Advisory Commission spoke 
of the “very real contribution to 
be made by the many private vol- 
unteer organizations in the United 
States which have already done a 
remarkable job in serving foreign 
visitors.” The Commission em- 
phasized “the need for all agencies 
planning tour programs, and all 
universities with foreign students, 
to redouble their efforts to assure 
adequate time and opportunity 
for person-to-person visits with a 
widely diversified cross-section of 
Americans and their families.” 

In the fall of 1964 the Commis- 
sion decided to make a special 
study of community services to in- 
ternational visitors. The report 
on this research, to be published 
this fall, will consist of a study in 
depth of six communities across 
the country as well as a summary 
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of a comprehensive nationwide 
survey of the kinds of organiza- 
tions that provide services to such 
visitors, estimates of the numbers 
of volunteers around the country 
who give of their time, effort, and 
money to the programs, and an 
explanation of the effect the visi- 
tors have had on the American 
community and campus. 

In April 1965 survey question- 
naires were mailed by the USS. 
Advisory Commission to com- 
munity organizations all over the 
United States. What follows is a 
sampling of the results obtained 
from a tabulation of responses to 
these questionnaires. 

In answer to the question as to 
the types of organizations which 
are serving foreign visitors, we 
find that 29 percent are commit- 
tees or councils that help coordi- 
nate various services, 21 percent 
are educational institutions, and 20 
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percent are service organizations. 
Foreign policy or international 
affairs groups constitute about 8 
percent, church-related organiza- 
tions 7 percent, and social welfare 
agencies 6 percent. 

About half of the organizations 
which replied to the question- 
naires estimate that they operated 
in 1964 on a budget of $5,000 or 
less. A quarter of them had no 
paid employees and no formal 
budget. About half of those that 
responded reported that they have 
from 1 to 5 paid employees help- 
ing to serve foreign visitors. 

It is clear from the above that 
the bulk of the work with foreign 
visitors is done by volunteers who 
give of their time and provide hos- 
pitality to help the thousands of 
foreign visitors. A fifth of the or- 
ganizations reported volunteers 
numbering 6 to 20, a quarter of 
them mention larger figures rang- 
ing up to 100. Another quarter 
have up to 500 volunteers. 

The number of visitors served 
may be correlated with the size of 
the organizations’ budgets; 65 per- 
cent of the groups that operated 
in 1964 without a formal budget 
accommodated up to 100 visitors; 
another 13 percent served from 
101 to 250 visitors. Of those work- 
ing on a budget of $5,000 or less, 
69 percent served up to 500 visi- 


tors and another 20 percent 
served from 501 to 1,000. 

There was widespread contact 

with visitors from all parts of the 
world. Eighty-five percent of the 
organizations served visitors from 
the Far East, 83 percent had visi- 
tors from the Near East, and 
about the same number reported 
they had visitors from Western 
Europe and from Latin America. 
Slightly over 60 percent served 
Africans, and 25 percent had 
guests from the U.S.S.R. 
- One of the most interesting 
findings of the survey is the extent 
to which men take part in the ac- 
tivities of these organizations. As 
a matter of fact, organizations in 
which women predominate are in 
the minority (16 percent). The 
typical situation is one in which 
men and women participate in 
fairly equal proportions (48 
percent) . 

The organizations were asked 
to measure the impact of the for- 
eign visitors on their communi- 
ties. Their observations show that 
not only are these visitors well 
served by the communities but 
they in turn greatly enrich the 
educational and cultural life of 
towns and cities all over the 
United States, adding an interna- 
tional flavor to American civic life 
that was unheard of 25 years ago. 
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Thoreau has become in recent years perhaps the 19th-century 
American author, most widely read and admired in the Orient. 
His influence is strongest among the Japanese, who feel an in- 
tense affinity for this New England philosopher, who seems to 


them so Oriental in outlook. 


A Thoreauvian in Japan 


by WALTER HARDING 


HEN IN THE WINTER of 1846- 

47 Henry David Thoreau 
learned that Frederick Tudor, 
the king of the New England ice 
industry, intended to harvest the 
ice on Thoreau’s beloved Walden 
Pond in Concord, Mass., and ship 
it to India for refrigeration pur- 
poses, he rejoiced that Concord 
at least symbolically could thus 
make a token return for the con- 
tinual inspiration he and _ his 
friends had found in the great 
literary and religious books of 
the East such as the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Laws of Menu, and the 
Sayings of Confucius. 

Could Thoreau have lived on 
into our century, he would have 
rejoiced in the discovery that not 
just Concord generally, but he 
himself specifically, was making a 
far more important, a far more 
permanent contribution to the 
Orient than the Walden Pond ice 
that would melt away on its first 
contact with the Eastern sun. 
Thoreau has become in recent 
years perhaps the 19th-century 
American author most widely read 
and admired in the Orient. Para- 
doxically this influence has been 
most strongly felt in Japan, the 
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country in the Orient he knew 
least about, because it was not 
opened to commerce with the 
West until 1854, only 8 years be- 
fore his death. 

One need not look far in Japan 
to find very specific proof of 
Thoreau’s influence there today. 
Three book-length studies of 
Thoreau have been printed in 
Japanese in recent years. His mas- 
terpiece, Walden, has been pub- 
lished there in at least 12 different 
editions—some of them in En- 
glish and some in Japanese trans- 
lation. His Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, a volume 
of selections from his Journal, 
and numerous editions of his var- 
ious shorter essays have also been 
issued there. And Japanese book- 
stores often import American edi- 
tions of Thoreau’s works as well 
as other books about him. In fact, 
Thoreau’s writings and Thoreau- 
viana in general are nearly as read- 
ily available in Japan today as in 
the United States. 

Because of the popularity of 
Thoreau in Japan, last fall I had 
the unique privilege of spending 
7 weeks touring the country, lec- 
turing on Thoreau under the 
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sponsorship of the American spe- 
cialist program of the Department 
of State. The specific occasion for 
the tour was the annual meeting 
of the American Literature So- 
ciety of Japan at Kyusha Univer- 
sity in Fukuoka on November 
14-15, 1964, where I read a paper 
on “The Influence of Thoreau’s 
‘Civil Disobedience.’” But in 
the course of my tour I visited 
all 11 American cultural centers 
at Tokyo, Yokohama, Fukuoka, 
Okayama, Kobe, Kyoto, Kana- 
zawa, Nagoya, Niigata, Sendai, 
and Sapporo—the first American 
specialist, I understand, to have 
made the complete circuit—and a 
number of other cities—Kokura, 
Takamatsu, Osaka, Toyama, Fu- 
kui, Nagano, and Akita, as well 
—and in the course of 48 days 
took part in 47 lectures or semi- 
nars on Thoreau. 

I lectured on all four major is- 
lands, crossed Honshu, the largest 
island, four times from coast to 
coast in less than 2 weeks, visited 
the semitropical areas of Kyushu 
and tramped through the snow 
and ice of Hokkaido. I traveled 
approximately 5,000 miles by 
plane on the islands and perhaps 
as much again by their superb 
trains. Many of the Japanese en- 
viously told me I had seen more 
of their own country than they 
themselves had. 


My AUDIENCES WERE, for the 
most part, a fairly specialized 
group. I spoke most frequently on 
university campuses to undergrad- 
uate classes or seminars of grad- 
uate students and faculty in the 
field of American literature. High 
school English teachers in the 
neighborhood were usually in- 
vited and often showed up in 
large numbers. 


On the other hand, my lectures 
given at the cultural centers them- 
selves were open to the general 
public, and a rather surprising 
variety of people attended. Since I 
unfortunately spoke no Japanese 
myself, an interpreter was always 
available. But I found that, so 
long as I spoke my English slowly 
and clearly, her services were not 
needed. It was obvious from the 
questions the audiences asked and 
the comments they made that 
they were “getting” the talks. (On 
only one occasion, when I was 
speaking before a group of high 
school teachers at Nagano, was an 
interpreter used, and even then 
her services were dispensed with 
as needless during the question- 
and-answer period.) 

In advance of my coming, the 
sponsoring institutions had been 
provided with a list of my avail- 
able lectures from which they 
made their selection. Most fre- 
quently they wanted to hear 
about “Five Ways of Looking at 
Walden,’ “Thoreau at Walden 
Pond,” “The Influence of Tho- 
reau’s ‘Civil Disobedience,’” or 
“The Background of American 
Transcendentalism.” As I pro- 
gressed from one city to another, 
word apparently preceded me and 
oftentimes just as I walked up 
to the lecture platform I would 
be asked, “We heard that you 
gave such-and-such a_ lecture 
at University. Do you sup- 
pose you could combine it with 
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Geneseo, N.Y. He lectured in Ja- 
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State Department’s American spe- 
cialist program. 
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the one you are scheduled to give 
here?” And so by force of circum- 
stances I found myself adlibbing 
and consolidating, cutting, com- 
bining, and expanding my lec- 
tures. Fortunately they were all 
on closely related subjects so that 
they fairly readily blended togeth- 
er and I just had to hope that the 
seams between the suddenly com- 
bined lectures did not show too 
much. It was fortunate also, in 
this respect at least, that I found 
my audiences not only were will- 
ing to endure but actually expect- 
ed “king-sized” lectures. I was 
usually asked to speak for at least 
an hour and a half. And then my 
audiences regularly went on for 
another hour and a half of ques- 
tions, firing them at me as fast as I 
could answer them. 


THOREAU AND ZEN BUDDHISM 


What questions did they ask? 
They were many and varied, but 
a few kept coming up over and 
over again. “What did Thoreau 
know about Zen Buddhism?” 
“Why did it take so long for Tho- 
reau’s genius to be recognized?” 
“What other books of his should 
we read?” “What influence has he 
had on modern authors?” 

They commented frequently 
that they felt more affinity for 
Thoreau than for any other 
American author—he seemed so 
Oriental in his outlook, they 
thought. They were astonished 
when I said that, while he knew 
many Oriental religious works, he 
was not familiar with Zen Bud- 
dhism, for they saw a strong simi- 
larity in Thoreau’s advocacy of 
the simple life, communion with 
nature, and quiet contemplation. 
They were not surprised when I 
pointed out that many of the re- 
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cent books on Zen Buddhism pub- 
lished in America cited Thoreau 
as a rare and almost unique ex- 
ample of an Occidental practi- 
tioner of a similar philosophy. 

They were intrigued with the 
influence of Thoreau upon 
Gandhi through his essay on “Civ- 
il Disobedience,” and, when they 
learned of Martin Luther King’s 
acquaintance with Thoreau’s phi- 
losophy, they wanted to know in 
detail just how King’s campaigns 
were working out in our South. 

I was astonished at how fre- 
quently members of my audience, 
particularly the college professors, 
mentioned having visited Con- 
cord, Mass., and showed me pho- 
tographs of themselves standing 
by the cairn at Walden Pond. Ap- 
parently it is an inevitable stop on 
the “grand tour” of America that 
so many Japanese intellectuals 
take. I think I am not exaggerat- 
ing when I say that I met more 
people in Japan who had visited 
Walden Pond than I have met in 
any section of the United States 
outside New England itself. 


I GRIEVE THAT R. H. Blyth, one 
of the great interpreters of West- 
ern culture to the Japanese, died 
just before my arrival in Japan. 
He had edited several editions of 
Thoreau’s works for publication 
there and frequently expounded 
on Thoreau’s philosophy. I had 
been anxious to meet him, but his 
funeral was conducted the very 
day I arrived in Tokyo (though I 
did not learn of it until several 
days later). I did, however, have 
the privilege of meeting the three 
outstanding Japanese ‘Thoreau 
scholars—Professor Koh Kasegawa 
of Aoyama Gakuin University, 
Professor M. Higashiyama of 
Kwansei Gakuin University, and 
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Professor Tokihiko Yamasaki of 
Osaka City University. 

I had corresponded with all 
three men long before I had any 
thought of visiting their country 
and had had the privilege of en- 
tertaining Professor Yamasaki in 
my own home in Geneseo, New 
York, in the spring of 1964. Pro- 
fessor Kasegawa was waiting at 
Tokyo Airport to greet me on my 
arrival in Japan, and both he and 
Professor Yamasaki were on hand 
at the airport again to bid me 
farewell. Professor Kasegawa in- 
terviewed me at length on the sig- 
nificance of Thoreaw, and our 
conversation was broadcast over 
the national radio network’s En- 
glish hour while I was there. Typ- 
ical of the kindness of my hosts 
was Professor Yamasaki’s taking 
me to visit the home and grave 
near Kyoto of Kyorai, an ancient 
poet who had advocated and lived 
a simple life akin to that of Tho- 
reau, and Professor Kasegawa’s 
taking me to that most beautiful 
of all Japanese shrines at Nikko. 

My visit had its lighter side as 
well as its more serious. As I was 
escorted to the campus of Aoyama 
Gakuin University in Tokyo to 
lecture, I paused to admire the 
beauty of the calligrapiy of a 
poster at the entrance to the 
campus. It was only when my es- 
corts broke into laughter and 
translated the Japanese for me 
that I discovered I was admiring 
an announcement of my own lec- 
ture. Quite typically they later 
mailed the poster on to me, and it 
now makes a rather dramatic con- 
versation piece in my office. 

On another occasion the dean 
of the college, on introducing me 
to my audience, explained that a 
few days before he had invited a 
friend to attend my lecture. 


“What is he going to speak on?” 
“Thoreau.” “Oh, that’s fine. I 
would love to hear him sing.” 
The audience rippled with 
laughter, but I was baffled until 
someone explained that, since in 
Japanese th and s sound alike, as 
do | and r, she had thought he 
had said, “Solo.” I fear my lec- 
ture was a disappointment to her. 


ONE OF THE HIGH POINTS of my 
visit was reached in Sendai. I ar- 
rived in the city in midafternoon 
after an 8-hour train journey com- 
pletely across Honshu from Akita. 
I had been up late the night be- 
fore attending a formal dinner 
and had been traveling at a steady 
pace for 6 weeks, rarely staying 
more than 2 days in any one city 
and sometimes giving two or 
more lectures in a day. I got off 
the train to discover I had been 
scheduled almost immediately to 
lead a discussion on transcenden- 
talism at the cultural center. 1 was 
tired and worn out. My brain re- 
fused to function, and for once I 
seemed unable to get the discus- 
sion off the ground. Fortunately I 
had some colored slides of scenes 
of the Thoreau country around 
Concord, Mass., and in despera- 
tion I dragged them out and had 
them flashed on the screen. The 
audience seemed to enjoy them, 
and thus I was able to feel that 
the afternoon had not been com- 
pletely unrewarding for them, but 
I was for once depressed and dis- 
couraged. 

Just before I went up on the 
platform someone had told me 
that Professor N wanted to 
see me afterwards. I had no idea 
who he was, but I agreed to meet 
him. As soon as the discussion was 
over, he came up and introduced 
himself as a member of the faculty 
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of one of the local universities. 
He went on to explain that 
during the war he had lost all his 
possessions in the bombing raids, 
including a large library that had 
been the joy of his life. Just one 
book survived—a copy of Tho- 
reau’s Walden. He had never read 
it before, but now when he start- 
ed on it, he found a whole new 
world opening before him. In 
Walden Thoreau had said, ‘““How 
many a man has dated a new era 
in his life from the reading of a 
book,” and it had proved to be 
just such a book for Professor 
N-—-. 

In the years since the war, he 
had purchased and read every oth- 
er book he could find by or about 
Thoreau. He had with him that 
afternoon one of those cavernous 
Japanese brief cases filled with 12 
of his most precious volumes, and 
under his other arm, wrapped in 
the inevitable Japanese furishiki 
(scarf), were another 12. Note 
slips bristled out of each volume 
like quills on a porcupine’s back. 
For years he had been waiting 
hopefully to find an American 
who could answer his questions 
about Thoreau. As he phrased it 
so expressively, “I have reached 
the door of the shrine, but the 
language barrier has kept me 
from entering in.” As a matter of 
fact, it had not. It was obvious to 
me in a few minutes that he had 
absorbed and assimilated Tho- 
reau’s philosophy completely. He 
flipped through the pages of his 
books from note slip to note slip, 
asking question after question. 
Occasionally a colloquialism had 
tripped him up or puzzled him, 
but in far more cases his notes 
showed a profound insight into 
even the subtleties of Thoreau’s 
philosophy. 
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We talked for 2 hours steadily, 
and, in the face of his contagious 
enthusiasm, I rapidly forgot all 
my discouragement and depres- 
sion. We met again the next 
morning at my hotel and talked 
for another 2 equally exciting 
hours. 

If my lecture later that day at 
Tohoku Gakuin College in Sen- 
dai was one of my most successful, 
it should be credited to Professor 
N———’s ebullient revitalization 
of spirits. Through my work as 
secretary of the Thoreau Society 
and through my lectures on Tho- 
reau I have met hundreds of Tho- 
reau enthusiasts. Professor 
N———’s radiated joy and excite- 
ment over the Sage of Walden led 
them all. It was worth the journey 
halfway around the world to meet 
him. 

I have brought back with me 
some wonderful memories—the 
Golden Pavilion of Kyoto reflect- 
ed in a pine-rimmed pool, snow- 
covered Fujiyama piercing the 
clouds, the fascinating tang of sea- 
weed for breakfast, the scarlet 
maple leaves at Miyajima, school- 
children in their red and blue uni- 
forms, the warm patina of 12-cen- 
tury-old wood in an ancient 
temple, light falling on tile roofs, 
great bronze Buddhas, pine-cov- 
ered islands in the Inland Sea, red 
silos in the snow on Hokkaido, the 
click of wooden clogs on the 
streets, mandarin ducks swim- 
ming in a palace moat, moss in a 
temple yard, a sleeping cat carved 
in a temple wall in Nikko, snow- 
covered villages in the mountains, 
the quiet peacefulness of a Bud- 
dhist temple on the outskirts of 
Kanazawa—but even more mean- 
ingful than these, the friendships 
with kindred spirits halfway 
round the world. 








As a gesture toward Japanese-American friendship, a group of 
U.S. veterans who had fought in the battle of Guadalcanal in- 
vited a Japanese businessman, who had also fought there, to visit 
them. This is his account of his trip to the United States. 


The Enemy at Guadalcanal 
Is Our Friend Today 


by YASUO OBI 


“I HAVE A MESSAGE inviting you to 
the United States,” said Mr. 
Tenny of the American Embassy 
with a pleasant smile. ““The Veter- 
ans Association of the 164th In- 
fantry Regiment, which was com- 
posed of men from Minnesota and 
South Dakota and which fought 
so fiercely with the 124th Infantry 
Regiment, to which you were at- 
tached in Guadalcanal 20 years 
ago, wants very much to have you 
visit them. They would like to 
meet and have a good talk with a 
Japanese veteran who was able to 
survive as they did and to forget 
the sorrows of Guadalcanal. This 
would be a fine thing for Japa- 
nese-American friendship, they 
feel.” 

To tell the truth, I felt at that 
time like a single tree pulled out 
of a bamboo thicket. The war was 
something of the distant past. If 
only for the reason that the war 
was over, was it not a thing of the 
past? That war was a bad dream. 
If it is a good thing to forget bad 
dreams, wouldn’t it be better to 
forget the war, I suggested. 


I was 22 years old at that time; 
now I was 43. The foreign trade 
business which I had started after 
getting out of the army was com- 
ing along nicely. When I played 
with my four children I was really 
far removed from the war. I was 
satisfied with my modest, ordinary 
life as it was. 

This was my frame of mind 
when I received this sudden invi- 
tation from Americans’ with 
whom I had fought on Guadal- 
canal. I vas bewildered. Japanese- 
Americar friendship—that was 
certainly a beautiful expression 
and idea. I wondered whether I 
might be of some use. But among 
those veterans of the 164th In- 
fantry Regiment who had invited 
me there would probably be some 
war victims. There would be rela- 





Yasuo Opti is vice president of the 
Pacific Trading Co. in Japan. 
This article, translated from the 
Japanese, appeared originally in 
the March 1965 issue of the Jap- 
anese magazine Bungei Shunju. 
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tives of war dead and those who 
had been injured. 

The battle at Guadalcanal had 
been a fierce one, and the sad part 
of it all was that it was an un- 
happy affair for both the victors 
and .the vanquished. Both sides 
bore old wounds. After 20 years 
new skin had at last grown over 
these old wounds. 

If I were to go to the United 
States now wouldn’t it mean the 
reopening of these old wounds? I 
was confused. It might seem a 
little cowardly, but I didn’t want 
to be hurt by something which 
had occurred a long time ago. 

When I returned home from 
work I hesitatingly reported this 
news to my family. I wondered 
whether my wife would under- 
stand the way I felt about this. 

“Papa, are you going to Amer- 
ica? Take me along with you! 
We'll bring back an Indian peace 
pipe for a peace souvenir!” Hear- 
ing my little one’s remarks 
brought me back to reality, and I 
quickly made up my mind. It 
would be a good thing to go for 
the benefit of children who do not 
know what war is. The great 
tasks—peace and friendship—these 
were to be undertaken by chil- 
dren whose hands had not yet 
been soiled. If I were to go to the 
United States it would be a start 
in that direction. If I were to 
be subjected to some unpleasant 
memories—well, I would go any- 
way, and I would pass the baton 
to someone else afterwards. 


MY ESCORT WAS HEAVEN-SENT 


On November 4, 1964, I took 
off for the United States on a 
Northwest Airlines plane. Since 
only 2 weeks had passed since I 
had learned about it, no real 
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preparations had been made, but 
there was one good thing which I 
had accomplished. I had taken 
with me a prizewinning picture to 
be used as a gift. An 86-year-old 
mother had given this picture to 
her son in the hope that he would 
have a pleasant trip to the United 
States and as a symbol of Japa- 
nese-American friendship. The 
thawing snow in this picture 
brought to mind the thawing of 
the cold war, but it also meant the 
producing of the buds of peace 
during the spring. However, the 
ferns in the picture might be ex- 
actly the same as those found in 
the farm belt in Minnesota, so 
that along with my general uneas- 
iness I also had a certain feeling 
of apprehension as regards this 
picture. This was a tough trip 
from the outset. 

When I boarded the Northwest 
Airlines plane, all I knew was that 
I would be taken care of by a Mr. 
Jim Fenelon. What would be- 
come of me? Leave it up to God! 
That was just the way I had felt at 
Guadalcanal 20 years before. 

I arrived at the airport in Min- 
neapolis at 4:40 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 5. The wind was very cold 
and I was stumbling along like a 
country bumpkin, when all of a 
sudden I heard “Are you Mr. 
Obi?” uttered in Japanese. I was 
surprised, turned around, and 
found a Japanese-looking priest 
smiling at me. 

“My name is Otani. I guess you 
have had a rough trip. I will take 
care of you while you are here in 
Minneapolis. How do you do?” 

He was literally Heaven-sent. 
Having made a difficult decision 
and traveled this far, I felt some 
concern about traveling around 
the immense farming areas—that 
is to say, it would be like travel- 
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ing alone in the jungles of Gua- 
dalcanal and there would be no 
end to it. I felt very relieved upon 
meeting Mr. Otani. I wanted to 
believe in God. 

I, who had always been a non- 
believer and who had for some 
reason become a believer, was do- 
ing so for the second time. The 
first time this had happened was 
on Guadalcanal. After we had not 
had any food or drink for several 
days and were wandering about in 
the jungle, some 13 of us sud- 
denly came upon a small stream. 
We all threw ourselves down on 
the bank of the stream and began 
to drink some of the water. Just 
then the sound of a machine- 
gun broke out and my colleagues 
fell floundering. What had we 
done? We were smack in the 
middle of enemy territory. 

Fortunately I had not been hit, 
so I rolled over and escaped. 
While an American automatic 
rifle sounded, I made my way 
along the ground and came to the 
edge of a precipice. “This is my 
finish,” I said to myself. But a 
black dog with a white patch 
emerged from the jungle, glanced 
skeptically in my direction, and 
slowly started down the slope. Is 
there a road down there? I won- 
dered. It wasn’t exactly a road, 
but to me, who had been in the 
jungle so long, it certainly ap- 
peared to be a “jindo”’ (literally a 
“man’s road,” but it also has the 
meaning of “humanity”’). “I’m 
safe,” I thought. 

When I returned home to Ja- 
pan and told my mother about 
this she said: “It must have been 
the fox!” (According to Japanese 
superstition, the fox has superna- 
tural powers.) Guadalcanal was 
not the kind of place where you 
would find a dog. On this occa- 


sion I had felt that there must be 
a God—and now I felt this way a: 
second time. 

a 

A trim man approached me, his 
eyes narrowing behind the lenses 
of his eyeglasses. It was Mr. Fene- 
lon, a lawyer who had spent 6 
months arranging my visit. I 
shook his large, warm hand. 

I spent my first night in a small 
hotel in Minneapolis. Realizing 
that I was tired, Mr. Fenelon 
promptly took leave of me. Since 
my rather full “friendship itiner- 
ary” was to begin the next day, I 
was to get to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. But for some reason I was 
strangely stimulated and, try as I 
might, I could not get to sleep. 
And then thoughts of Guadalca- 
nal back 20 years began to run 
through my feverish head. 


“GUARD THE COLORS 
WITH YOUR LIFE” 


Two slices of dry bread and a 
lump of sugar—this was New 
Year’s Day 1943. “The colors 
must be guarded to the bitter 
end!” This was the strict order 
which I had received as standard- 
bearer. Here I was on Guadalca- 
nal in the Solomons on the top of 
Mt. Austin. The Commanding 
Officer of the 124th Infantry Regi- 
ment, Colonel Oka, had ordered 
the distribution of the last of the 
food rations to all personnel. We 
were surrounded by the U.S. mil- 
itary forces, our supplies had run 
out, and we had been carrying on 
a desperate struggle for 3 months 
and faced an honorable death. 
The 250-plus men were like men 
doomed, and when they received 
their dry bread and sugar they 
were skin and bones. The living 
and the dead both reeked—life 
and death were side by side. 
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“Members of the 124th In- 
fantry Regiment: You have been 
suffering day after day. You have 
all done a fine job as Japanese sol- 
diers—don’t feel ashamed. We 
here with the United States Forces 
are waiting for you to throw down 


your weapons and come _ to 
Wi aliie 

We had listened quietly to this 
Japanese language surrender 


broadcast by the U.S. Forces 
since the third of January. It was 
not because we felt calm—we 
were obliged to remain quiet so 
that we would not use up our en- 
ergy. We were afraid of using our 
energy so we did not converse 
with each other. The Japanese 
which was coming over the speak- 
er seemed like words coming from 
some foreign country. 

“Come on down off the moun- 
tain—you can enjoy yourselves 
here and there is plenty of food.” 

Every day immediately after 
these broadcasts there was a fierce 
barrage. Under the direction of 
Colonel Oka we had landed on 
Guadalcanal in the face of the en- 
emy during early September and 
had carried on an allout attack on 
the Lunga airstrip on the 15th. 
For about 4 months we had car- 
ried on a fierce battle between 
this airstrip and Mt. Austin. 
Then, in early December, as a last 
effort, we tried to recapture the 
airstrip but lost the battle. There 
was only one thing to do—with- 
draw to our present position on 
Mt. Austin and fight a last-ditch 
battle while awaiting help. 

All we wore were light brown 
shirts and lightweight trousers. 
We were all barefooted. There 
was no food, no ammunition. We 
were just barely alive. We were 
having more of a battle with our- 
selves than we were with the en- 
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emy—we were going to lose to our- 
selves. The only thing that kept 
me going was the ragged flag 
which I had bound around my 
waist. No matter what happened I 
was to guard the colors. I can’t 
imagine now how I got through 
those days. 

Some of the men went mad 
with hunger and died—some men 
ate human flesh. I remained alive 
while witnessing these terrible 
things. Our nerves must have 
been like poles which supported 
our emaciated bodies from within. 
Somehow we seemed to lose all of 
our important faculties. 

The U.S. Forces, which had not 
taken a single prisoner by January 
15th, opened up a terrific barrage 
and an allout attack had begun. 
Seventeen hundred rounds fell in 
an area of 500 square meters, and 
then the tank units began to push 
forward. One flank of our posi- 
tion was penetrated and we be- 
came human targets. In order that 
the flag and I would go together, I 
took two hand grenades and a 
pistol and fought back. However, 
since nightfall was approaching, 
the U.S. Forces withdrew and for- 
tunately the flag and I were 
spared. There were about 50 men 
left. It may be said that our 
forces, who were on the verge of 
starving to death, had been “vic- 
torious” in fighting against the 
completely equipped U.S. Forces. 

That night Colonel Oka tried 
to escape with all those who were 
able to move. We marched into 
the dark jungle, but whether we 
were trying to escape from life or 
death I did not know—I simply 
marched. 

When I did take a look I found 
that during the 5 days from the 
15th to the 20th many of our men 
had fallen by the wayside and 
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there were just a little over 10 
men left staggering along. Then, 
as I said before, we were fired 
upon with automatic rifles near 
the edge of the stream. I was the 
only one who was able to walk on. 
Then, for 17 days after that, I 
traced my way to the location of 
the last Japanese forces to with- 
draw. The only thing of which I 
was aware was the flag—I can 
hardly remember anything other 
than that. What I saw, what I ate, 
where I slept—I can’t recall any 
of that. Perhaps it is just as well 
that I do not. I was able to save 
the flag!—that thought alone was 
enough. 


A TRYING EVENING 


Beginning on November 6, I 
was taken to various places by Mr. 
Fenelon. There were about three 
parties a day. Mr. Fenelon is now 
a lawyer. During the war he was a 
tough sergeant who kept the men 
under control and gave them a 
rough time. 

The 164th Infantry Regiment 
was made up of a good many cow- 
boys from this region. It was a 
tough, courageous unit and had 
that reputation. For this reason 
Mr. Fenelon made a great effort 
to see that nothing happened to 
me while he was with me. 

I was surprised to find out how 
much influence the veterans had 
—especially in the farming regions 
where it seemed that over half of 
the prominent persons were vet- 
erans. The veterans’ clubs occu- 
pied some of the best buildings 
in the town. Japan, who lost the 
war, would never think of such a 
thing. 

The United States is using half 
of her national budget for de- 
fense. It is a country which is ner- 


vously concentrating on national 
defense. Taking good care of vet- 
erans may cause young men to 
become more aware of their 
country. In order to attract young 
servicemen is it not necessary to 
show that the veteran is treated 
properly? When I saw Mr. Fene- 
lon so active together with his 
companions, I got these impres- 
sions. 

What I had been feeling appre- 
hensive about occurred on No- 
vember 8 after 10 p.m. I was to 
appear before a group in Fargo. I 


‘had been there before and had 


gone on to Bismarck and Valley 
City. The party at the place I had 
just visited had gone on longer 
than expected, and we arrived be- 
fore this group an hour late. 
About 50 veterans were waiting 
for me to come. The calm, frank 
atmosphere which precedes meet- 
ings seemed somehow to disap- 
pear. When they saw me they all 
suddenly became very quiet. 
These large men with their 
cowboy hats seemed to tower 
above me about 3 feet. A strong 
smell of alcohol and tobacco pene- 
trated my nostrils, ““The situation 
isn’t too good—it wasn’t wise to 
be here late,” I thought to myself. 
Women had been present at the 
meetings I had attended until 
now and the atmosphere had al- 
ways been pleasant. But this one 
was late, there wasn’t a woman in 
sight, and the language they used 
seemed to be rough. “This is a 
little different, isn’t it,” I thought 
to myself. I listened to the ques- 
tions and answered with caution. 
After a little while there was a 
break in the conversation and a 
dark-bearded, red-faced, _fierce- 
looking man stood up and 
scowled at me. He was quite 
drunk. He removed his cowboy 
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hat in a gruff manner and opened 
his mouth. 

“Mr. Obi, draw a map of Gua- 
dalcanal on the blackboard. I 
want you to give me a detailed ex- 
planation of the Japanese situa- 
tion at that time.” The meeting 
hall suddenly became very still. I 
felt the stares of 50 men being 
fixed on me. “This is it,” I 
thought, and I hesitatingly drew a 
map. 

“The Japanese forces carried 
out an allout attack on Lunga air- 
field. You probably were in it, 
weren't you, Mr. Obi?” 

His tone of voice was rough. I 
nodded vaguely. 

“At that time were you on the 
left flank which faced the airport 
or the right flank?” 

It was an unreasonable ques- 
tion. A drunk couldn’t do any- 
thing but talk like a drunk, and I 
was irritated because I had not 
had anything to drink. 

“I just can’t remember. The 
Japanese forces were in such a 
state of confusion that the various 
components were not in touch 
with each other. I don’t know 
where I was at the time, so I can- 
not say.” 

“I think Mr. Obi was on the 
right flank. All the men in our 
outfit were killed because of this. 
Mr. Obi killed our buddies, 
didn’t he? Obi is our enemy!” 

I was furious. The situation 
was such that there could be no 
reason in our talk or anything 
else. No matter what I might say, 
this drunk would never agree. I 
felt that he might try to take a 
punch at me. Should I hit him in 
return? No. It would be better to 
just let him hit me and let it go at 
that. These thoughts ran through 
my mind very rapidly. 

Suddenly a young man stood up 
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and said to the drunk: “Shut up. 
If, you talk like that again I will 
never forgive you.” 

The two men cursed each other 
and shoved each other around for 
a while, and the drunk was finally 
overpowered by the young man. 
It gradually became quiet again. 
The young man released his grip 
and turned toward all of us, pant- 
ing, and said, ‘““The war has been 
over for 20 years. It was the natu- 
ral thing for Mr. Obi to do—to do 
his duty as a citizen and fight 
bravely as a Japanese soldier. Mr. 
Obi gladly accepted our invitation 
for the purpose of Japanese-Amer- 
ican friendship and came here all 
by himself. I feel that we should 
do our level best to help him to 
succeed in his mission.” 

When the young man finished 
talking there was loud applause. 
Then a middle-aged man with 
crutches stood up. His name was 
Glenn. 

“My youngest daughter asked 
me: “Why does Daddy have only 
one leg?’ I think that this is the 
most painful question that a fa- 


. ther can be asked. I answered her 


in this way at that time: ‘Daddy’s 
leg—well, a long time ago I had a 
bad dream called war. All of a 
sudden a large thing dropped 
from the sky and took Daddy’s leg 
away. 

“We don’t want our children to 
have bad dreams. Wars are hor- 
rible. But in a way they are some- 
thing that a person can’t do any- 
thing about. However, I feel that 
the greatest duty of the individual 
is to work for the sake of peace. 
Let us do everything we can to 
help Mr. Obi while he is here on 
his goodwill trip.” 

Upon Mr. Fenelon’s recommen- 
dation, the drunk and I ex- 
changed hearty handshakes. 








Through this incident I feel that 
I came to know the greatest virtue 
of the American people. From 
that night on, I did not feel the 
slightest bit uncomfortable. By 
going through this exciting exper- 
ience I came to know just how the 
Americans felt. Something came 
into being between us which only 
we who had gone through the war 
together 20 years before could 
know and understand. We had re- 
vealed to each other our inner- 
most feelings and had concealed 
nothing, and for the first time we 
had become friends. 


A TARDY EXCUSE—IN JAPANESE 


On the following morning I 
was invited to the home of the 
man who had lost his leg, Mr. 
Glenn. To make me feel at home 
there were a Japanese picture and 
kokeshi dolls in the living room. 
The children had stayed home 
from school so that they could 
greet me. They asked me to write 
‘“Japanese-American Friendship” 
on some colored paper and I 
did so. The children said that 
they would have to get to school 
and asked me to write a tardy ex- 
cuse for them in Japanese. 

I gave the children a Japanese 
gold brocade purse and a tardy 
excuse written in Japanese. I 
guess that my unheard-of tardy 
excuse will be kept at the school 
for some time to come. 


THE NISEI SUFFERED A GREAT DEAL 


One more thing that I would 
like to tell you about concerns the 
American Nisei. While I was in 
Washington, D.C., a Nisei named 
Mr. Kawamoto took especially 
good care of me. He too was an 
Army sergeant and participated in 


the war in the Pacific. During the 
war, I despised the Nisei intense- 
ly. In typical Japanese fashion I 
asked myself why they drew their 
bows against the fatherland, Ja- 
pan. I couldn’t understand their 
frame of mind at all. 

When the war was over I fi- 
nally came to feel that for them to 
be loyal to the United States was 
only natural. However, this feel- 
ing of mine existed only in my 
mind. I felt this way about it, but 
there was something that had me 
confused. It was while I was in 
Washington and was being treated 
so kindly by Mr. Kawamoto that I 
first began to understand clearly 
just what being a Nisei means. 

One day Mr. Kawamoto took 
me to the Arlington National 
Cemetery where the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s body is at rest. It 
is a spot where brave soldiers who 
took part in World Wars I and II 
are at eternal rest. While we were 
walking through this cemetery, 
which was bathed in pale sun- 
shine, my eye was_ suddenly 
caught by one of the epitaphs. 
The name Tarosaeimon was in- 
scribed along with the year 1916. 
We have all heard of the splendid 
record of the Nisei unit during 
World War II. But the one who 
was resting here must have been 
an “Issei” (first generation) . Jap- 
anese have been living in the 
United States as dignified Ameri- 
cans since as long ago as that. - 

This Issei had fought as an 
American in the First World War. 
I looked around the area near this 
grave and was able to find several 
other Japanese names. 

I feel that I have seen indica- 
tions that Japanese are perform- 
ing splendidly as Americans and 
that they are living securely in the 
midst of the American society. 
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When you think about it, 
during World War II if the Nisei 
had wavered in their loyalty to 
the United States, there would 
probably be no trust on the part 
of America toward the Japanese 
people today. And the fact that 
Japanese have gone over to the 
United States and have become as- 
similated and work there with 
pride has most certainly increased 
the trust felt by Japan. And this is 
particularly true where the Nisei 
are concerned. For me to be sent 
to the United States under these 
circumstances, have things go 
wrong, and then try to do justice 
to my country, Japan, would 
simply mean that the Japanese 
would be laughed at for their nar- 
row field of vision. I feel that I 
learned much about the Nisei. 


I DECIDE ON UNOFFICIAL 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


“Mr. Obi, what do you think of 
our activities during the war?” 

Not only Mr. Kawamoto but 
Nisei everywhere asked me this 
question. They, too, felt that they 
had done the right thing and, 
furthermore, there was no doubt 
in their hearts. They probably felt 
that a dirty trick had been played 
on them. Perhaps the Nisei felt 
greater hatred toward us than we 
felt toward them. 

I was ashamed of myself for my 
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shallow thinking. After my visit 
to the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery I understood their position 
completely. 

“You Nisei did the right thing. 
Your bravery and correct behav- 
ior will most certainly serve as a 
cornerstone for world peace.” 

While I was on this 2-week trip 
in the United States, I was made 
an honorary citizen in two cities. I 
had been treated warmly by so 
many persons and I was very 
grateful for this honor. However, 
I do not want to be hindered by 
this honor. As a single Japanese 
citizen I would like to carry on 
an unofficial Japanese-American 
friendship—this is what I am 
thinking about now. I would like 
to do this so that I might be able 
to do something on behalf of 
those many buddies of mine who 
lost their lives in the fierce battle 
of Guadalcanal. I had made my 
way out of Guadalcanal, I had 
raised the tattered colors aboard 
ship and again here in the United 
States. I resolved that I would 
again be with my comrades who 
died in vain in the war. 

It is true that I made contact 
with the United States Army. But 
it was not through weapons—it 
was through friendship. I did not 
go as a messenger of war, and now 
I am enjoying the fruits of having 
been able to visit with them as a 
messenger of peace. 








The Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange Between East 
and West—informally known as the East-West Center—was au- 
thorized by the Congress under the Mutual Security Act of 1960 
and established in October of that year when a grant-in-aid was 
signed by the Department of State and the University of Hawaii. 
The center’s primary objectives are to promote mutual under- 
standing among countries of the Asian-Pacific area and the United 
States and to better American relations with these countries. 


The East-West Center 


by HAROLD E. HOWLAND 


Cy MAY 13 OF THIS YEAR Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson wel- 
comed to the White House the 
members of the newly appointed 
National Review Board for the 
East-West Center,’ a board estab- 
lished upon the recommendation 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. As a Senator, Mr. 
Johnson had played a leading part 
in framing the legislation that es- 


1 Members of the National Review Board 
are: John A, Burns, Governor of Hawaii, 
chairman; Hugh Borton, president, Haver- 
ford College; Dr. Hung Wo Ching, chair- 
man, Aloha Airlines, Honolulu; Francis 
Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Education; 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Time, Inc.; Mrs. Mary Lasker, 
president, Albert and Mary Lasker Founda- 
tion, Inc.; the Very Reverend Laurence J. 
McGinley, former president, Fordham Uni- 
vexsity; Otto N. Miller, president, Standard 
il Company of California; Logan Wilson, 
“esident, American Council on Education; 
nd the Assistant Secretary of State for 
: ducational and Cultural Affairs. 


tablished the center. In addressing 
the board, he repeated some of the 
same words he had used at the 
dedication ceremony in Honolulu 
4 years earlier. 

President Johnson’s remarks 
convey both a sense of the prog- 
ress made at the center in these 
short 4 years and the interest tak- 
en by our nation, at the highest 
levels, in the center’s operations 
and its purposes. The President 
began with lines from his speech 
of May 5, 1961: 


“The ultimate defense of free- 
dom lies not in weapons systems 
nor in the implements of arms. 
These we must maintain. But 
freedom’s surest defense, and free- 
dom’s greatest force, is the enlight- 
enment of the minds of all of the 
people. Arms can never make us 
invulnerable, nor our enemies in- 
vincible, but the support that we 
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give to education can make free- 
dom irresistible.” 

He then continued: 

“The East-West Center is help- 
ing to prove the truth of that 
statement every day. After only 4 
years of operation it has already 
sent young men and young women 
back to their homelands equipped 
with new knowledge to aid in the 
development of their nations. . . . 

“Hundreds of persons from 
East to West have worked togeth- 
er at the center to share and to ex- 
change and to enlarge their knowl- 
edge. And we, of this great land 
of ours, are privileged to be part 
of and to be close to both the 
West and the East—the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. While our ties are 
old and many with the Atlantic 
world, Americans have always had 
an interest and an appreciation 
and a very great aspiration for the 
peoples of the lands of the Pacific. 


“I want to thank all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, of both par- 
ties, who worked so valiantly and 
so dedicatedly to help us bring 
the center into fruition. 

“In a world of danger and po- 
tential destruction, all of you, par- 
ticularly the members of this 
Board and the Members of the 
Congress here this evening, are 
contributing to a most noble 
Wee... 


Four years are not long in the 
life of an educational institution, 
but they have been long enough 





Harotp E. How.anp is Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs and Special 
Assistant for East-West Center 
Affairs in the Department of State. 
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for the East-West Center to gain 
increasing attention from the edu- 
cational world. This results in 
part from the flow of alumni—in 
still small but growing numbers 
—as they return to their home 
countries all round the Pacific 
rim. It comes in part, too, from 
conferences and seminars of sig- 
nificance in U.S.-Asian relations 
held at the center; from publica- 
tions issued by the Research 
Translations program and by the 
East-West Center Press; from a 
growing autonomy within newly 
defined arrangements with the 
University of Hawaii; and, 
through the National Review 
Board, from more effective repre- 
sentation of the national interest 
in the center and its work. 

And so the center’s sponsors 
feel some right to look at the rec- 
ord—and to look confidently ahead 
as well. 

In its short 4 years of existence 
the center has already trained al- 
most 1,500 participants in its edu- 
cational and training programs 
and has been returning young 
people to their own homelands 
for leadership. 

e One young’ graduate—29 
years old—now occupies the high- 
est administrative position of any 
Micronesian in the U.S. Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

e Another young man _ was 
elected to the Upper House of 
Delegates in Ponape in the Caro- 
lines and assumed that position on 
the day he graduated. 

e Still another student came to 
the center as a teacher and head- 
master and returned to his home- 
land—an important country in 
Southeast Asia—as its superintend- 
ent of all elementary and second- 
ary schools. 
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e A young graduate researcher 
is at present drafting the legisla- 
tion and the field operation man- 
uals for his country’s land reform 
program. 

e Twelve radio broadcasters in 
the Pacific Islands are today teach- 
ing English throughout 96 atolls 
and islands, employing radio as a 
medium of instruction and using 
techniques learned at the East- 
West Center. 

e¢ In Philadelphia every Mon- 
day some 30 teachers from scat- 
tered schools brave the late after- 
noon traffic to attend a 2-hour 
session in a course on “Asia... 
Past and Present.” The teacher of 
this course is Miss Claire L. Gilles, 
a recent East-West Center grantee. 

e Almost any day in_ the 
Okayama city family court 
youngsters in trouble and their 
families receive guidance from a 
social worker familiar with the 
traditional parent-child relation- 
ships of old Japan and the often 
bewildering influences of newer 
Western ways. The social worker 
is Juvenile Probation Officer Ya- 
suyuki Suto, East-West Center 
alumnus. 

e Along a dusty road in rural 
Pakistan travels sociologist 
Khwaja Aziz doing the _back- 
ground interviewing necessary to 
the cholera control work of the 
Pakistan-SEATO Cholera’ Re- 
search Laboratory in Dacca. 

e In Burma, former grantee 
Tin Tun Myine, as a land-use 
officer, is involved in experiments 
to grow legumes on the land areas 
exposed after floodwaters recede. 

These are examples of East- 
West Center alumni at work. 
None is “typical,” for there are no 
“typical” alumni. The men and 
women who have completed cen- 
ter grants come from such varied 


cultural, geographic, and econom- 
ic backgrounds that no alumnus 
fits into such a conveniently la- 
beled pigeonhole. However, al- 
most all Asian students and a 
good proportion of Americans 
share a common experience. They 
return home promptly and go to 
work with little delay. Their abil- 
ity to play influential roles on 
their return home is indicated by 
the high levels of academic attain- 
ment at the center: the students 
—who have been carefully selected 
—have been averaging B+ grades, 
and almost 15 percent of them 
have earned a straight A record. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CULTURES 
AND A WORKING KNOWLEDGE 


Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, after a short vis- 
it to the East-West Center about 
a year ago, wrote an excellent edi- 
torial in which he captured in a 
few paragraphs the spirit, pur- 
pose, and principal functions of 
the center. He wrote: 


“Generally speaking, the East- 
West Center seeks not just to de- 
velop a dialogue between cultures 
but to create the working knowl- 
edge that can be diffused far be- 
yond the campus and, in fact, even 
beyond the countries whose stu- 
dents and scholars are participants 
in the program. 

“In this sense, the Center is 
both a headquarters for cultural 
interchange and a generating 
agency for new ideas and ap- 
proaches to a world fumbling for 
ways to accommodate its diversity 
and pluralism. 

“But the Center is much more 
than a bridge for carrying philo- 
sophical traffic. It provides Asian 
students with the special training ~ 
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to become public health officers, 
specialists in food production, 
engineers (general, electrical, civ- 
il) , biologists, chemists, physicists, 
meteorologists, curators of art mu- 
seums, librarians, motion picture 
producers, etc. 

“And it takes from Asian schol- 
ars and gives to American stu- 
dents the ideas and techniques de- 
veloped in other countries for 
comprehending and meeting 
problems concerned with man’s 
relationship to himself, to other 
men, and to his total environ- 
ment.” ? 


IDEAL LOCATION 


The East-West Center is on the 
edge of the University of Hawaii 
campus in Honolulu. Its founders 
and sponsors believe that this is 
the ideal place for Eastern and 
Western students to meet and 
know each other, since the seven 
populated islands that compose 
the State of Hawaii include inhab- 
itants of numerous different ori- 
gins who all live together in har- 
mony and respect for each other’s 
cultural traditions. 

The Department of State of the 
U.S. Government and the board 
of regents of the University of Ha- 
waii have entered into an agree- 
ment whereby 
board of regents is given the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the 
center. The chancellor of the 
center is appointed by the board 
of regents of the university. He is 
responsible to the president of the 
university but has autonomy in 
budget preparation and in the 
planning and operation of the 
center’s programs. 

The center conducts three pro- 


2 Saturday Review, Mar. 21, 1964, p. 20. 
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the university’s 





grams of interchange among 
peoples of many nations. These 
are the student scholarship pro- 
grams administered by the Insti- 
tute for Student Interchange, the 
technical training projects of the 
Institute for Technical Inter- 
change, and the research and post- 
doctoral work administered by the 
Institute of Advanced Projects. 


INSTITUTE FOR STUDENT 
INTERCHANGE 


The Institute for Student Inter- 
change brings to the center about 
200 Asian and 100 American stu- 
dents each year for a 2-year pro- 
gram of study. There are at any 
one time about 500 to 600 stu- 
dents from 25 countries of Asia 
and the Pacific and the United 
States studying at the center or 
elsewhere in this 2-year program. 

Since 1961 a total of 1,099 
grants have been awarded to stu- 
dents from the Pacific Basin and 
the United States. The Asians and 
Pacific Island students receive 
grants for 24 months and the 
Americans for 21 months. Stu- 
dents have in most cases already 
received their bachelor’s degrees 
and come to the center hoping 
to achieve master’s degrees, but 
there are also some undergrad- 
uates from Asian-Pacific countries 
lacking adequate undergraduate 
facilities. 

The academic interchange be- 
gins with a full program of study 
in Honolulu. The Institute for 
Student Interchange itself has no 
teaching faculty; center students 
enroll in regular and _ special 
courses at the University of Ha- 
waii. The course of study of the 
Asian students bears direct rele- 
vance to the problems of their 
countries and is largely concen- 
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trated in tropical agriculture and 
related sciences, teaching of En- 
glish as a second language, the 
biological and physical sciences, 
and a number of social sciences. 
Most Asian students return to 
teaching positions or to govern- 
ment posts. 

Following the training at the 
University of Hawaii comes the 
field study program—a special fea- 
ture of most East-West Center 
scholarships, offering an oppor- 
tunity for qualified students to 
obtain field experience of 6 to 9 
months. Field study is, however, 
not automatic; it is arranged only 
if the student has completed his 
resident academic work success- 
fully and if the fieldwork will 
contribute toward his total aca- 
demic objectives. 

The field study is normally ar- 
ranged by the student’s faculty ad- 
viser and consists of academic 
study at an institution on the U.S. 
mainland for Asians—in an Asian 
country for the Americans. For 
those students who do not fit into 
the normal program of academic 
study in the field, the center ar- 
ranges tours and seminars. 

American students in a field 
study program this past summer, 
for example, participated in a 
historical and cultural survey of 
Asia designed to give them a first- 
hand experience in certain Asian 
countries. They visited Japan, the 
Republic of China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaysia, Thailand, and 
Hong Kong. Seminars were con- 
ducted in each country and visits 
were made to important historical 
and cultural sites. Through inter- 
views with public figures and edu- 
cators, the grantees had direct 
contact with various levels and 
groups of people in the various 
countries. 


Field study programs for Asians 
who come to the U.S. mainland 
have, for the past several years, in- 
cluded cultural and _historical 
tours led by Dr. Seymour Lutzky 
of the American Studies Depart- 
ment of the East-West Center. 
During the tour the students have 
homestays of a night or two with 
American families, which always 
prove to be a particularly valuable 
experience. 

Orientation for all students, 
under the Office of Student Activ- 
ities, has been refined and ex- 
panded. There is an orientation 
period at the beginning of the 
program at the East-West Center 
and another before departure for 
field study. A reorientation to 
effect readjustment to the home 
country is now being developed. 


ORIENTATION EN ROUTE 


This year for the first time 
orientation programs were given 
for Asian students on board the 
U.S.S. President Wilson en route 
to Hawaii. South and Southeast 
Asians flew to Hong Kong to 
board the ship there, Koreans and 
Okinawans joined the group at 
Yokohama, and Filipinos came 
aboard at Manila. In addition to 
the orientation course, the stu- 
dents also took English language 
examinations to determine those 
who would require remedial Eng- 
lish-language instruction. 

Another responsibility of the 
Office of Student Activities is its 
work with the grantees in plan- 
ning extracurricular cultural pro- 
grams. A deeper respect for cul- 
tural differences grows out of such 
events as the International Night. 
This year there were three per- 
formances attended by more than 
2500 members of the community, 
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the university, and friends of the 
East-West Center. This is a way 
that the students have of saying 
“thank you” to the hospitable Ha- 
waiian community. The students 
presented the songs and. dances of 
their own countries—and often 
even of their classmates’ home- 
Jands. A Fijian performed a na- 
tive dance, a Chinese youth 
played the cheng and a Korean 
the kayageum—but this was mere- 
ly the cultural yeast in the inter- 
national dough. Americans joined 
in the folk dances of the Philip- 
pines. A Chinese lad from Ma- 
laya, a Maori from New Zealand, 
and a Japanese girl ‘‘do-si-doed” 
with Americans while Han Wa 
Wat called the square dances. 
And, appropriately, the show’s di- 
rector, Missourian Carl Wolz, cap- 
tured all the humor of a comic 
dance from Japan. Seldom has 
“thank you” been said more 
charmingly in the international 
language of youth. 

During the 1965 semester break 
148 students from 18 different 
countries or territories enjoyed in- 
terisland tours. The students trav- 
eled in groups of 10, speaking 
before civic organizations or at 
schools and visiting cattle ranches, 
sugar and pineapple plantations, 
national parks, and historic mon- 
uments. They all spent at least 
one night in a home—for many 
their first night in an American 
home. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The center is aware of the need 
for greater flexibility in its pro- 
grams, especially in student inter- 
change. It now offers, for a limit- 
ed number of grantees, special 
programs designed for immediate 
usefulness and impact. 
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The Teacher Interchange Pro- 
gram provides l-year scholarshi 
for certain highly qualified second- 
ary-school teachers from Asia and 
the United States. Teachers are 
brought together at the East-West 
Center for two semesters of non- 
degree postgraduate work. The 
Americans specialize in a_pre- 
scribed Asian subject area, and 
Asian students specialize in teach- 
ing of English as a second lan- 
guage or in American Studies. 
Each semester a joint seminar 
brings the two groups together in 
class, and extracurricular activi- 
ties stimulate interaction away 
from the classroom. Following an 
academic year in Hawaii, qual- 
ified American participants spend 
a summer in an Asian country at 
a workshop in international edu- 
cation, and Asian students have an 
appropriate summer program at a 
university on mainland United 
States. 


The Academic Year Institute is 
for Asian teachers of secondary- 
school science and mathematics. 
Scholarships are for a_ 1-year, 
nondegree program at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii to give the teachers 
an opportunity to increase their 
competence in their subject field. 
By enlisting the services of scien- 
tists and mathematicians actively 
engaged in research, the institute 
also makes an effort to develop an 
awareness of recent developments 
in mathematics and the sciences 
and to increase understanding and 
cooperation between teachers and 
researchers. 

As part of their Academic Year 
Institute study, students who meet 
the necessary qualifications attend 
an approved summer institute on 
the U.S. mainland under the spon- 
sorship of the East-West Center. 
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The purpose of the Summer 
Institute of Asian Studies is to en- 
courage interest in the teaching of 
Asian Studies in the United States 
at the secondary-school level. Each 
year the East-West Center pro- 
vides financial help to approxi- 
mately 100 American teachers and 
administrators who attend this 
institute at the University of Ha- 
waii. An effort is made to select 
participants so that there will be 
representation from all 50 States. 

Teachers receive free tuition 
for the summer session. Return 
transportation to their homes is 
provided upon successful comple- 
tion of the institute. Recipients 
must pay all other costs themselves. 


A new program—Junior Year 
at Hawati—is being offered this 
year by the East-West Center. 
Thirty scholarships are available 
to American students from liberal 
arts colleges for junior year study 
of Chinese or Japanese and relat- 
ed courses at the University of 
Hawaii beginning June 1965. 
The scholarships—to be divided 
equally among students of Chi- 
nese and Japanese—are for 12 
months and provide regular allow- 
ances and support from the center. 

Under this program students 
from colleges where Chinese or 
Japanese is not offered spend the 
summer before their junior year 
in a 12-week intensive course in 
Chinese or Japanese at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Summer classes, 
meeting 5 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, provide the equivalent of 2 
full years of language study. 

During the next 2 semesters of 
their junior year grant, students 
will continue in the third year of 
language study. In addition, they 
will take at least one related Asian 
area course and one or two elec- 


tive courses each semester, bring- 
ing their academic load to 15 or 
16 hours. 

The 10 top grantees, who have 
distinguished themselves during 
their junior year at the University 
of Hawaii may be awarded con- 
tinuing grants for their second 
summer enabling them to study 
Chinese in Taipei or Japanese in 
Tokyo under supervision arranged 
by the University of Hawaii. 

The Department of Asian and 
Pacific Languages is designing a 
followup program so that re- 
turned students may maintain lan- 
guage proficiency. 


Beginning in June 1966 the 
Language Teacher Program will 
provide scholarships to well qual- 
ified teachers for a 15-month pro- 
gram of intensive study in Chi- 
nese and Japanese. The program 
is designed to raise participants to 
4th-year language proficiency in 
12 months of study in Japan or 
the Republic of China. Concur- 
rent work in the methodology of 
teaching the language to speakers 
of English will be part of the 
curriculum. 


The International Develop- 
ment Fellowships Program, man- 
aged jointly with the Institute of 
Advanced Projects, seeks to en- 
courage outstanding students and 
public servants to undertake ad- 
vanced study and to engage in re- 
search which will provide them 
with the knowledge and _ skills 
needed to deal with development 
problems. To identify outstand- 
ing candidates, nominations are 
received annually from institu- 
tions, professors, Government offi- 
cials, and others identified with 
the problem areas of international 
development. Students and _ per- 
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sons whose work is in the social 
and behavioral sciences with spe- 
cialization in the problems of de- 
veloping societies are sought as 
candidates. 

Not uncommonly the center 
awards scholarships for specialized 
academic work which is not de- 
signed to lead to an advanced de- 
gree but to provide training to 
meet particular country and insti- 
tutional needs. 


INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE 


The Institute for Technical In- 
terchange provides training pro- 
grams for several hundred partici- 
pants each year in technical fields 
such as public health, tropical 
horticulture and food production, 
environmental sanitation, pest 
control, vocational education, edu- 
cational communications, certain 
aspects of middle management, 
home economics, and commercial 
sewing. This institute has been 
especially effective in developing 
and supervising programs at the 
“rice-roots level in our own back- 
yard” in the islands of the Pacific. 
Its range of activities runs from 
training young medical practition- 
ers for duty in remote islands to 
helping the newly elected Con- 
gress for Micronesia prepare for 
its opening session this past sum- 
mer. It trains teachers of teachers 
of English for Japan, and it is 
teaching farmers on Pacific Islands 
in the preparation of agricultural 
byproducts, the use of native, 
grasses for beef and dairy cattle 
production, and capitalization of 
family-type farm operations. 

At the East-West Center the 
programs concentrate on academic 
and inservice training in depth of 
teachers, supervisors, administra- 
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tors, and others who will then 
train their countrymen. 

An example of the type of proj- 
ect conducted by this institute is 
its Honolulu-based program for 
dietitian training to help upgrade 
medical services in the Pacific. 
Few hospitals in the Pacific em- 
ploy dietitians, and those who are 
there need refresher training. Last 
year 11 participants from Tonga, 
Indonesia, the Ryukyu Islands, 
and the U.S. Trust Territory en- 
rolled in a 4-month course. Inserv- 
ice training was provided by the 
Hawaii State Department of 
Health, the Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., and the Hawaii Die- 
tetics Association. 

In 1964 for the first time train- 
ing programs were also conducted 
in the field. The first such pro- 
gram was an institute in environ- 
mental sanitation held on Moen 
Island in the Truk District. Sani- 
tarians from Yap, Ponape, Palau, 
Saipan, and the Marshalls came 
for the course. They will then go 
out and spread the theory and 
techniques of public health to at 
least six Trust Territory districts. 
For this institute four instructors 
from Hawaii were assisted by five 
public health physicians and sani- 
tarians from the Trust Territory. 
Instructional teams sent from the 
center into the field can in this 
manner train as many as 100 tech- 
nicians at a time. These field in- 
stitutes are less intensive and for a 
shorter period of time than the 
Hawaii-based programs. The two 
programs complement each other 
and both are needed. 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED PROJECTS 


The Institute of Advanced Proj- 
ects awards grants to outstanding 
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individuals of established profes- 
sional standing from universities, 
governments, and research institu- 
tions in the Asian-Pacific area and 
the United States to enable them 
to come to the center. There they 
work in subgroups on research of 
mutual concern, dealing with 
Asian-American relations and the 
economic, educational, political, 
social, and cultural problems of 
the Asian-Pacific area. Some proj- 
ects of high priority are economic 
development, public administra- 
tion, politics and law, develop- 
ment engineering, development 
education, and urbanization. 

This program recognizes that 
the talented professionals of devel- 
oping nations—in universities, in 
government, and in other walks of 
life—may not be large in number 
but they constitute the most val- 
uable resource of their home- 
lands. As these men work together 
with Americans of comparable 
professional position, they all gain 
greater mutual understanding 
which they can later spread in 
their own countries through the 
influence which they exert there. 
More concrete contributions may 
be made toward the solution of 
technical problems in Asian devel- 
opment and Asian-American re- 
lations. These senior scholars or 
specialists may avail themselves of 
the resources and services of the 
center—its library, Research 
Translations, and the East-West 
Center Press. 


THE EAST-WEST CENTER LIBRARY 


The East-West Center Library, 
a major resource for the study of 
the development of modern Asia 
and the relations between Asia 
and the West, provides specialized 
services to participants in the 


East-West Center programs, to 
staff, and to local faculty and 
students. Through the media of 
acquisition and reference lists, mi- 
crofilm, photocopy, and _interli- 
brary loan, the library also serv- 
ices scholars and institutions on 
the U.S. mainland and in Asia. 
The library contains some 
180,000 books, 3,500 periodical 
titles, and over 13,000 reels of mi- 
crofilms of newspapers and docu- 
mentary materials—over half of 
these materials in the vernacular 


‘languages of Asia; the remainder 


are Western language books pub- 
lished in Asia or publications 
about Asia issued in the West. 
There is also a specialized collec- 
tion of materials relating to na- 
tional development and crosscul- 
tural relations. 

The library maintains close re- 
lations with numerous other li- 
braries and research institutions 
in Asia. Through its exchange-of- 
books program it brings numer- 
ous Asian books to the United 
States and provides an equivalent 
number of American books to 
Asian institutions. 

There is an urgent need for a 
new building to house the grow- 
ing collections of the library and 
plans are being made for improv- 
ing library facilities. 


RESEARCH TRANSLATIONS 


The Research Translations pro- 
gram endeavors to increase the 
flow of translations, particularly 
from Asian languages into Eng- 
lish, in the subject areas to 
which the Institute of Advanced 
Projects gives special attention. It 
has, for example, translated a Jap- 
anese study which relates popu- 
lation growth to economic devel- 
opment in Asia. 
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Basic tools of research and 
teaching aids are also emphasized. 
Research Translations has com- 
pleted a Dictionary of Chinese 
Current Terminology and is cur- 
rently compiling an English-In- 
donesian dictionary. It is also de- 
veloping annotated bibliographies 
on such subjects as “The Effec- 
tiveness of Americans Working 
Abroad” and “Korean Views of 
America.” 

These and other projects are 
carried out in various ways—by 
inviting specialists to the center, 
by contract with individual schol- 
ars and research institutes here 
and abroad, and by the staff itself. 


EAST-WEST CENTER PRESS 


As the publishing agency of the 
East-West Center, the press pro- 
motes East-West understanding 
through the medium of scholarly 
and technical books. It is dedicat- 
ed to widening and deepening the 
channels for interchange of schol- 
arly publications among the 
countries of East and West, not 
only through its own publishing 
programs but also as a clearing- 
house of information for scholarly 
and technical publishers in all 
countries participating in the cen- 
ter’s program. 

The press’s program is three- 
fold: (1) it publishes new books 
originating within the East-West 
Center as well as from other insti- 
tutions throughout the world; 
(2) it exports American books to 
Asia; and (3) it imports books in 
English from Asia. Reflecting 
East-West Center principles, the 
press is interested in fostering the 
interchange of knowledge and 
ideas in the true sense of the word 
—an exchange from which Asians 
and Americans benefit mutually. 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


From the start, conferences and 
seminars have been valuable addi- 
tions to the programs of the cen- 
ter and an important part of its 
long-range program. Last June 
about 40 participants met at a 
5-day conference on _ Public 
Health Training and Education 
in Asian Countries. One is sched- 
uled for October of this year at 
Taipei—the subject: Administra- 
tion of Land Reform in Asia. In 
January of 1966 a Conference on 
World Tensions will be held. 
Conferences such as these, lasting 
3 to 5 days, are the most common 
means through which busy ad- 
ministrators and scholars may 
share information and viewpoints. 
Several 4- to 6-week seminars are 
held each year also. 

Prepared and conducted with 
great care and wisdom in a center 
ideally equipped and located to 
host such meetings, the confer- 
ences serve to undergird the 
center’s total mission. Senior spe- 
cialists, fellows in international 
development, graduate students, 
technical participants, and many 
others all share in these short-term 
learning experiences with out- 
standing leaders in their fields 
from the mainland and Asian- 
Pacific areas. Eminent scientists, 
Asian and American women 
journalists, public administrators, 
heads of state, ambassadors, and 
other leading government officials 
all have attended conferences and 
seminars this past year. 

These programs and activities 
are served by a complex of build- 
ings constructed with congression- 
al appropriations—a total of $32 
million to date. Comprising the 
physical facilities are 2 dormito- 
ries housing 600 students; an ad- 








ministration building with a stu- 
dent lounge, cafeteria, and staff 
offices; an auditorium; a building 
housing the Institute of Advanced 
Projects; and one classroom build- 
ing. Another classroom building 
is soon to be built. 


NEW LEADERSHIP 


The report of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on _ International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
on the East-West Center® has be- 
come the key document in center 
plans, suggesting the scope and 
size of future programs. One of 
the principal recommendations of 
the report was for the establish- 
ment of a National Review Board 
to advise the Department of State 
on the operations and policies for 
the center. As indicated earlier, 
the National Review Board has 


3 Prepared by Roy E. Larsen, vice chair- 
man of the Commission, and Dr. James 
M. Davis, formerly associate professor of 
higher education at the University of 
Michigan, now vice president of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Department of State, Mar. 16, 
1964. 43 pp. Mimeo. 


been established and the State 
Department now has, for the first 
time, an advisory group of leading 
citizens to assist it on East-West 
Center affairs. 

Howard P. Jones, a long-time 
Foreign Service officer, most re- 
cently our Ambassador to Indone- 
sia, assumed the chancellorship of 
the center on July 1 of this year. 
He succeeded Dr. Thomas H. 
Hamilton, who effectively charted 
the center’s course over the past 
year as acting chancellor—a post 
he filled in addition to his regular 
duties as president of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

With Howard Jones’ deep and 
intimate knowledge of Asian- 
American relations, the advice and 
counsel of the National Review 
Board, and Dr. Hamilton’s con- 
tinuing close relationship, we may 
all look forward to a growing 
center for cultural and technical 
interchange in the mid-Pacific. 
We foresee that the center will 
expand and extend its influence 
through men and ideas in ever- 
widening waves to the distant 
shores which rim that vast ocean. 


Bibliography 


East-West Center Press 
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lished or distributed by the East- 
West Center Press. For further in- 
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Cost-Sharing Agreements for 


Educational Exchange 


A NEW _ educational exchange 
agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, incorporat- 
ing for the first time the principle 
of cost sharing by the two Govern- 
ments, was signed at London on 
May 10. The new agreement re- 
vises and enlarges the original 
agreement of 1948. 

Under the new agreement, the 
U.S. Government proposes to 
deposit in the United Kingdom 
the British pound equivalent of 
$5 million in installments. This 
sum is to be diawn upon as re- 
quired to meet 80 percent of the 
approved budget of the United 
States-United Kingdom Educa- 
tional Commission, which admin- 
isters the program in the United 
Kingdom under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Twenty percent of 
the approved budget will be pro- 
vided by the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 

All sums to be made available 
to the Commission will be deter- 
mined by annual budgets ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State for Education and 
Science of the United Kingdom. 
The U.S. contribution is subject 
to appropriation by Congress and 
that of the United Kingdom to 
the availability of funds to the 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 


The Commission has 14 mem- 
bers, 7 being U.S. citizens and 7 
U.K. nationals. The Ambassador 
appoints the American members 
and the Government of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom the British members. 
The American Ambassador is the 
honorary chairman. In all, there 
are now 48 such _binational 
commissions. 

The new agreement, which has 
been under negotiation since 
1963, enlarges the scope of the 
previous one by giving the Com- 
mission permissive authority to 
carry out the full range of ex- 
change-of-persons and related ac- 
tivities authorized under the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act (P. L. 87-256.) 

During the next academic year, 
1965-66, the Commission, in co- 
operation with the Department of 
State and private American and 
British educational institutions, 
expects to provide more than 500 
exchange grants to senior scholars, 
teachers, and students. Of these, 
some 300 would be for U.K. na- 
tionals and about 230 for U.S. 
citizens. 

A cost-sharing agreement with 
France was signed at Paris on May 
7. Besides the United Kingdom 
and France, other governments 
that have now signed cost-sharing 
agreements with the United States 
are Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden. 
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The Cleveland International Program (CIP) began its exchange 
in 1956 when 26 German youth leaders came to Cleveland. This 
year there were 176 participants from 56 countries. Here is an 
outstanding example of a program organized and operated by a 
private group with the cooperation and assistance of the Govern- 


ment. It is truly a joint program. 


CIP—A Jointly Sponsored 
Program for Foreign Visitors 


by HENRY B. OLLENDORFF 


HE CLEVELAND International 
‘a owaetie for Youth Leaders and 
Social Workers is now completing 
its 10th year of operation. It is a 
project operating for 4 months 
during the spring and summer of 
each year, sponsored jointly with 
the Department of State, for pro- 
fessional and volunteer social 
workers and youth leaders from 
foreign countries. 

Its purpose is to make a tan- 
gible contribution toward inter- 
national understanding by giving 
professional people who are en- 
gaged in youth work, child wel- 
fare services, and community de- 
velopment projects the opportu- 
nity to meet, to exchange their 
professional experiences and skills, 
and to gain a firsthand knowledge 
and understanding of other peo- 
ple’s cultures, living conditions, 
and aspirations. To achieve these 
objectives, it provides a combina- 
tion of university classes, lectures, 
and observations, along with fam- 
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ily living and practical fieldwork 
experience. 

With the completion of its 1965 
program, CIP will have made pos- 
sible the participation of 1,021 so- 
cial workers and youth leaders 
from 59 countries in Europe, the 
Near East, Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

Since March of this year CIP 
stands no longer just for Cleve- 
land International Program, but 
symbolizes the newly formed 
Council of International Pro- 
grams for Youth Leaders and So- 
cial Workers, comprising similar 
projects in Chicago, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco, as well as the one in 
Cleveland. 


OBJECTIVES 


CIP’s objectives are twofold: to 
increase mutual understanding 
among people and to increase pro- 
fessional knowledge in the fields 
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of social work and youth work. 
CIP relates both objectives to 
each other and emphasizes the 
need for mutuality and exchange 
in achieving them. 

In fulfilling its first purpose 
CIP works to help people from 
other countries to understand our 
own country—our people, our 
feelings, our thinking, our moti- 
vations, and our actions. As to the 
second objective—increasing pro- 
fessional knowledge in the social 
work and youth work fields—CIP 
begins with the basic concept that 
in those fields there are no truly 
developed countries but that all 
of us are developing and therefore 
can and must learn from each 
other. 


BEGINNINGS 


CIP’s origin dates back to 1954 
when its present diréctor was in- 
vited by the Department of State 
to participate as a lecturer in 
group work at a seminar for youth 
leaders in Germany under the 
Department’s specialist program. 
He returned after 6 months to his 
position as executive director of 
the Neighborhood Settlement As- 
sociation of Cleveland with strong 
convictions on the value and sig- 
nificance of American group work 
principles and methods for the 
education of Germany’s new gen- 
eration, and on the need for a 
new kind of citizen-sponsored ex- 
change program. 

With the assistance of a com- 
mittee of leading Cleveland citi- 
zens, with financial help from the 
Cleveland Foundation and the 
Cleveland Rotary Club, with 
board members of the Girl Scouts 
securing an interracial group of 
host families, and with the Ful- 
bright Commission in Germany 


and the West German Govern- 
ment providing the necessary trav- 
el grants, a group of 26 German 
youth leaders—personally selected 
in Germany by CIP’s director— 
came to Cleveland in the spring 
and summer of 1956. During 4 
months they attended a group 
work seminar at the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University; heard lec- 
tures about some of the most im- 
portant aspects of life in this 
country; visited schools, social 
agencies, and cultural institu- 
tions; lived in families; and 
worked as group counselors in 
children’s and youth camps. 
When they and their new Cleve- 
land friends, as well as the U.S. 
and German Governments, eval- 
uated their experiences, the unan- 
imous conclusion was: Don’t stop 
now—this must continue—and it 
should include other countries 
too. 

Thus in 1957 Cleveland had a 
similar program with 51 partici- 
pants from eight European coun- 
tries, and from then on, the initial 
“one-shot” idea snowballed grad- 
ually into the present annual pro- 
gram of about 180 visitors from 





Dr. HENRY B. OLLENDORFF, for- 
merly executive director of the 
Neighborhood Settlement Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, first served 
as director of the Cleveland Inter- 
national Program in a volunteer 
capacity. Since 1963 he has been 
full-time director of the program. 
When CIP branched out and be- 
came a five-city program last 
March, Dr. Ollendorff became 
head of the general secretariat of 
the newly formed Council of In- 
ternational Programs for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers. 
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59 countries on all continents un- 
der the auspices of the nationwide 
CIP, with five city programs par- 
ticipating. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The program, with its combina- 
tion of study, family living, and 
fieldwork, develops each year as 
follows. Late in April participants 
arrive in New York where they 
have a 3-day stay and meet the 
CIP directors. Following the New 
York program of introductory lec- 
tures, a visit to the United Na- 
tions, and sightseeing, the partici- 
pants separate into the several 
groups and proceed to the cities 
where they have been assigned. 

The first part of the program in 
each of the five cities is a period 
of study lasting from May | to 
June 15, during which there is a 
special course at the graduate 
school of social work of the local 
university. A second course— 
called the Americana program— 
gives an introduction to all major 
aspects of American life through 
lectures, discussions, and _ visits. 
During this period each visitor 
lives as the guest of three different 
families. 

Then follows the practical field- 
work experience in social work 
agencies and camps from the 
middle of June until the middle 
of August. Here the visitors apply 
their own skills and experiences 
and learn those practiced in the 
United States. They enrich not 
only the professional work of the 
agencies but also the lives of the 
thousands of American children 
with whom they work and to 
whom they represent the reality 
of “one world.” 

At the conclusion of this field- 
work all participants return to 
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their “home city” for evaluations 
and farewell, and they conclude 
their sojourn with a 3-day visit to 
Washington. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


During the first few years of the 
program all participants were 
simply divided into groups and 
distributed to the several cities. It 
was later decided that if the vol- 
unteer youth leaders were sepa- 
rated from the professional work- 
ers the classes and lectures could 
be more meaningfully geared to 
the specialized interests of the var- 
ious groups. All volunteer youth 
leaders now constitute a group by 
themselves and are assigned to 
Cleveland. Professional youth 
workers and social workers are 
divided among the five cities. 
Cleveland therefore now has two 
parallel programs—one for the vol- 
unteer workers and one for the 
professional workers. 

Each participant is assigned to 
the city program where he will 
get the most valuable fieldwork 
experience. 


STUDY PROGRAM 


The programs at the five 
schools of social work differ some- 
what, depending on the inclina- 
tions of both faculty and group 
participants. In some cities the 
whole group attends lectures at 
the graduate school. In other cit- 
ies the study program may take 
the form of smaller workshops. 
The participants in Cleveland, for 
instance, are split into four work- 
shop seminars based on their spe- 
cialized interests; the four groups 
consist of the volunteer youth 
leaders, the professional youth 
workers, the social workers active 
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in children’s institutions and case- 
work, and those in community 
development and organization. 

Through the “Americana” part 
of its program CIP tries to bring 
to the visitors an understanding 
of American social, political, 
economic, and cultural life. This 
lecture series includes presenta- 
tions, discussions, and visits in the 
fields of government, education, 
religion, race relations, labor, 
economy, communications, and 
social welfare, as well as city plan- 
ning, urban renewal, and similar 
areas. Leading experts in those 
fields volunteer their services as 
lecturers. 


FAMILY LIVING 


This has been one of the special 
features of CIP from the begin- 
ning. It has always involved fami- 
lies from all social, racial, and 
religious groups in each commu- 
nity. The response of host families 
can only be described as over- 
whelming. They serve without 
compensation, giving room and 
board for 2 weeks. 

The selection of host families is 
done with particular care. A hous- 
ing committee of representatives 
of the different social, racial, and 
religious groups is in charge. It is 
CIP’s experience that, once a pro- 
gram has been established for 2 or 
3 years, about two-thirds of the 
families repeat from year to year. 

This prearrangement of living 
with American families of differ- 
ent backgrounds is indigenous to 
CIP. It is living with families—not 
merely visiting them. It differs 
fundamentally from _ occasional 
brief weekend or evening visits 
because the visitor becomes a part 
of the family rather than remain- 
ing an outside observer. The re- 


sult is a lasting relationship, often 
even resulting in visits by the 
American families with their new 
“sons” and “daughters” abroad. 


FIELDWORK 


During the first years when 
most of the participants were vol- 
unteer youth leaders with little 
professional education in social 
work and youth work, most of the 
fieldwork agencies were children’s 
and youth camps. Now such 
camps constitute only a_ small 
number of the 100 agencies which 
include settlement houses and 
neighborhood centers, community 
development projects, children’s 
homes, and institutions for delin- 
quent, emotionally disturbed, or 
physically handicapped children. 

We endeavor to match the in- 
terest of the individual partici- 
pant with the professional knowl- 
edge which CIP tries to impart to 
him through this field experience. 
The assignment to a_ specific 
agency is first discussed in the se- 
lection interview abroad. Thus it 
is possible to match as closely as 
possible his work at home with 
the fieldwork experience in this 
country. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION 


We should mention here the 
provision for individual, personal, 
professional consultation which 
CIP provides in each city for each 
of its foreign participants. It is ex- 
plicitly a part of the job of each 
city program director not only to 
be in charge of the administration 
and organization of the program 
but also to give to each partici- 
pant an opportunity for individ- 
ual consultation on a profession- 
al basis. 
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THE 1965 CIP ProGRaM 
INCLUDED: 


In Europe— 
62 participants from 16 countries 


In the Middle East — 
46 participants from 11 countries 


In the Far East— 
28 participants from 7 countries 


In Africa— 
11 participants from 5 countries 


In Latin America— 
29 participants from 17 countries 





WHO ARE PARTICIPANTS? 


Participants are selected from 
three groups of people: (1) Pro- 
fessional social workers active in 
all phases of child welfare, youth 
work, and community develop- 
ment; (2) professional youth 
workers dealing with children and 
youth organized in groups; and 
(3) volunteer youth leaders who 
do youth leadership work ona vol- 
unteer basis. The professional 
background of this latter group 
varies, but CIP gives priority to 
teachers in order to assure a con- 
tinued usefulness of their U.S. ex- 
periences even after the voluntary 
youth leadership work may have 
ended. 

The professional workers come 
from a variety of educational 
backgrounds. In those countries 
where there are professional or oc- 
cupational schools in social work 
and youth work, CIP requires 
that applicants have completed 
their professional education and 
that they have in addition at least 
1 or 2 years of working exper- 
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ience. In those countries where 
such professional training is not 
offered, CIP bases its selection on 
the work which the applicants do 
on a full-time paid basis. 

The program is set up to reach 
professional people at the direct 
service level; it does not include 
those at the higher administrative 
levels. 

The age range of participants is 
from 23 to 45 years—the average 
is around 32. 


SELECTION 


From its very beginning CIP 
has believed that its own partici- 
pation in the selection of the par- 
ticipants abroad is a key to its suc- 
cess. Ten years of experience have 
convinced CIP board and staff 
that this premise is eminently cor- 
rect and that this system must be 
maintained. Therefore in 1965, as 
in all previous years since the be- 
ginning of CIP, the selection of 
participants was made through 
personal interviews in their home 
countries. With very few excep- 
tions the CIP director or one of 
his assistants participated in these 
selections together with the cultur- 
al affairs officer or his exchanges 
assistant. In an increasing number 
of countries selections were made 
through committees in which the 
cultural affairs officer and the CIP 
director were joined by represent- 
atives of the ministries of wel- 
fare, labor, education, or youth 
and by representatives of social 
welfare and youth organizations. 
In addition, one or two CIP 
alumni were invited to join the 
selection committees, and their 
knowledge of their own country 
as well as ours, and of the content 
of CIP, has strengthened the qual- 
ity of the selections. 
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The selection of specialists re- 
quires professional competence in 
the specialist's own professional 
field. Since the fieldwork place- 
ment is, professionally, the major 
part of CIP, its purposes can be 
served only if at least one of the 
interviewers knows the social 
work and youth work scene thor- 
oughly and competently not only 
in the United States but also in 
the countries from which the par- 
ticipants come. Only through this 
knowledge of both the American 
and the foreign scene can a mean- 
ingful professional experience, es- 
pecially an individualized field- 
work experience, be prepared. 

In addition, some political cir- 
cumstances make it advisable—in 
some cases, even essential—that 
the selection be done by a profes- 
sional social worker representing 
a private American agency, rather 
than by a member of the Embassy 
staff. 

The cost of this kind of selec- 
tive process is minimal. Our new 
budget requests less than $9,000 
for travel to select 180 partici- 
pants; that is $50 per capita—most 
of it in foreign currency funds. 


FOLLOWUP 


CIP has always believed that 
an exchange program cannot be 
fully effective without a purpose- 
fully planned and _ consistently 
continued program of followup. 
We have made it our business to 
visit with our alumni each year 
when the CIP staff visits their 
countries to select new partici- 
pants. In all countries former par- 
ticipants have year after year 
come from all parts of their 
country to the capital in order to 
meet each other and to meet us. 
Many of those meetings are on a 


group basis, partly social in char- 
acter; but more and more, there 
is a demand and desire for contin- 
ued professional contacts within a 
group which had important ex- 
periences in common. 

When the CIP representatives 
visit abroad, they are available to 
CIP’s former participants for indi- 
vidual consultation, and all of 
their “spare time’”’ is taken up for 
such purpose. These consultations 
concern both professional and 
personal matters, and in many 
cases they have to do with the 
readjustment of the participant 
on his return home and, even 
more frequently, with the practi- 
cal utilization of his American ex- 
periences in his own country. 

A major tool for CIP’s followup 
is an alumni association called the 
Cleveland International Fellow- 
ship, which at the end of last year 
had a membership of 363 former 
participants. 

CIF has invited its members to 
celebrate CIP’s 10th anniversary 
in August 1966 through a week- 
long program in Cleveland, with 
each participant providing his 
own travel and CIP offering | 
week of lectures on “The Social 
and Cultural Aspects of the War 
on Poverty.” More than 100 have 
already indicated that they will 
return. 


CIP IN REVERSE 


CIP is now active “in reverse” 
—it is sending American social 
workers and youth leaders abroad. 

In 1958 the West German Gov- 
ernment invited CIP to send 
eight American social workers 
and youth workers to Germany 
for a 3-month program similar to 
the CIP. The invitation was an 
expression of appreciation on the 
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part of the West German Govern- 
ment of the effectiveness of CIP. 
This experiment proved success- 
ful, and the invitation was re- 
newed in 1959 for 12 Americans. 
Since then the program has been 
on a regular biennial basis, with 
15 Americans invited each time. 

In 1964 CIP concluded for the 
first time an agreement with the 
French Government through its 
State Department for Youth and 
Sports. The French Government 
will each year—beginning in 1965 
—invite five American youth 
leaders to a 3-month summer pro- 
gram in France. Most instrumen- 
tal in making this arrangement 
possible was one of our former 
French participants, now em- 
ployed in the exchanges depart- 
ment of the French Foreign office. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of CIP is 
simple, unorthodox, and inexpen- 
sive. It has avoided building cer- 
tain organizational structures first 
and then filling them with con- 
tent. Rather, it has first developed 
its programs and then set up the 
necessary organizational structure. 

The year 1964 may be marked 
as the year when CIP accom- 
plished its necessary institutionali- 
zation. Having started as a move- 
ment in one city, it has now be- 
come a nationwide institution. 

In the beginning when the pro- 
gram was in Cleveland only, it 
was sponsored by a citizens com- 
mittee, which after a few years in- 
corporated itself into CIP. The 
director of CIP, who was em- 
ployed full time as executive 
director of the Neighborhood 
Settlement Association of Cleve- 
land, first served as director of 
CIP in a volunteer service capac- 
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ity. But CIP grew to such a de- 
gree that more than volunteer 
service was needed. Since 1963, he 
has been serving CIP full time. 

Each one of the five city pro- 
grams is incorporated locally un- 
der its own name and directed by 
a local board of trustees who em- 
ploy a local director. Most of the 
city directors in the programs out- 
side Cleveland are married profes- 
sional women, usually social 
workers, who direct the program 
on a full-time basis from April 
through August and part-time 
during the balance of the year. 
Each city program raises the funds 
necessary for its local administra- 
tion—varying from $6,000 to 
$26,000 depending on the size of 
the local operation—the cost per 
participant varying from $300 to 
$400. 

In March 1965 the presidents of 
the boards of the CIP programs in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Twin Cities and 
their professional directors met 
with the representatives of the 
Cleveland board and its director 
and agreed to set up immediately 
a new organization, nationwide in 
scope, called The Council of In- 
ternational Programs for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers. 

This new organization will 
serve as the general secretariat for 
all five city programs. It is respon- 
sible for the selection of all partic- 
ipants abroad; for all agreements 
on behalf of all city programs 
with the Department of State, for- 
eign governments, and national 
and international foundations; 
and for the development of pro- 
gram policies and standards for all 
city programs. The Council con- 
tracts with the Cleveland program 
for the services of its director and 
other staff and facilities for the 











Overseas and U.S. travel 
Maintenance 
University tuition 
Administration: 
General secretariat 
Local administration 


Total 





CIP Bupcet For 1964 
(175 PARTICIPANTS) 


Total cash costs contributed by Department of State, 
private sources, and foreign governments: 


Contributed by: 
Department Private and 
of State Other Sources 
$148,000 $ 27,000 
24,750 54,000 
11,550 700 
47,400 7,065 
48,808 
$231,700 $137,573 
$369,273 








operation of the general secre- 
tariat. 


FINANCING 


CIP is financed cooperatively 
by the Department of State; pri- 
vate American citizens, founda- 
tions, and corporations; American 
social agencies and youth organi- 
zations, both private and public; 
American families; foreign gov- 
ernments and foundations; and— 
last, but not least—the foreign 
participants themselves. 

A unique aspect of this pro- 
gram is the arrangement whereby 
the social agency, in accepting a 
participant for a 10-week assign- 
ment, agrees to provide for his 
room and board and to contribute 
$300 to CIP. CIP in turn provides 
the visitor with a weekly allow- 
ance for incidentals. 

Another factor which reduces 
the cash cost of the program is the 
contribution of the host families. 
As was mentioned earlier, these 
families, as their share in this in- 
ternational effort, contribute the 
room and board of the partici- 
pants during the study period 


from May | to June 15. This is a 
very substantial financial contri- 
bution—over and above the in- 
tangible gifts of their hospitality 
in sharing their family life for sev- 
eral weeks with a _ foreign 
participant. 

The U.S. Government pays the 
greater part of the administrative 
expenses of the general secretar- 
iat. Local administrative costs, 
on the other hand, are financed 
through cash contributions from 
individuals, corporations, and 
foundations in each of the cities. 


EVALUATION 


Of all human endeavors, none 
is more difficult to measure and to 
evaluate than the efforts to in- 
fluence human feelings, thinking, 
and actions. Although the social 
sciences have recognized the study 
of human behavior in crosscultur- 
al exchanges as an important re- 
search objective, the causative re- 
lationship between a crosscultural 
experience and the change in atti- 
tudes and convictions continues 
to be an open field for pragmatic 
analysis and subjective evaluation. 
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Until more objective yardsticks 
have been developed and validat- 
ed, CIP must rely on the subjec- 
tive expressions of opinions by its 
former participants and by qual- 
ified outside observers in measur- 
ing its effectiveness against the 
yardstick of its expressed objec- 
tives and purposes. CIP wishes, 
however, to reiterate its desire for 
a more objective evaluation of its 
effectiveness. 

Since these subjective expres- 
sions of effectiveness, which come 
from the posts abroad and from 
our participants themselves, are 
overwhelmingly positive and 
enthusiastic with regard to both 
major CIP objectives, we may ask 
ourselves what factors wouid seem 
to have contributed toward mak- 
ing this program what it is. The 
following may be significant. 

1. Although the contributions 
by the Department of State are 
most important, in terms of lead- 
ership and of financing, the pri- 
vate sponsorship of CIP is a deci- 
sive factor. It makes for the kind 
of flexibility which is essential but 
which a governmental agency just 
cannot offer. 

2. The cooperative aspect of 
CIP—involving this Government, 
many foreign governments, Amer- 
ican citizens and welfare organiza- 
tions, and the participants them- 
selves—makes for a spreading and 
sharing of responsibilities and ob- 
ligations which gives our program 
the broadest possible base. 

3. The fact that the foreign 
participants contribute even fi- 
nancially through their summer 
fieldwork earnings, which go not 
to them but directly to CIP, elim- 
inates the idea of a “handout” 
with all its negative implications. 

4. The short-term character of 
CIP minimizes personal and cul- 
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tural adjustment and _ readjust- 
ment problems. 

5. We consider a continuous 
followup program essential, and 
assume the responsibility for it 
ourselves. 

6. There is continuity and con- 
sistency in our professional leader- 
ship from the selection through 
the followup. 

7. While purposefully involv- 
ing literally thousands of volun- 
teers, we believe that the direction 
of such a program is a profession- 
al, not an amateur job. 

8. Most importantly, CIP is 
conceived as a group project. To 
us, this does not simply mean that 
foreign visitors are exposed to cer- 
tain experiences in this country 
together instead of individually. 
Rather, it means the conscious 
and conscientious use of the 
group process. We use continually 
and intentionally all we have 
learned about social group work 
and group dynamics. Applying 
modern social group work meth- 
ods (and quoting and paraphras- 
ing one of their best descriptions, 
by Robert D. Vinter of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Social 
Work, in the Encyclopedia of So- 
cial Work), we are utilizing the 
group as a means of service. We 
are aware that membership in the 
group, exposure to its influences, 
participation in its activities, 
knowledge and use of the group 
process, and the planned interven- 
tion by an experienced profession- 
al group worker in the group 
process can have potent effects on 
the individual group members. 

Thus the very composition and 
selection of our participants be- 
come significant. We bring to- 
gether people of common profes- 
sional interests and similar ethical 
commitments. They are person- 
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ally interviewed in their home 
countries by one or two exper- 
ienced American social workers 
who consider, in addition to the 
stated objective qualifications, the 
suitability and adaptability of the 
candidate as a member of an in- 
ternational group. 

When the whole group meets 
in New York at the beginning of 
the program, we deliberately set 
out to create a lastingly positive 
group climate by clarifying the 
program’s purposes in terms 
which the newly arrived partici- 
pants can understand and accept 
as their own. When they come to 
feel, after the first meeting togeth- 
er, that this is their program, we 
have laid the foundation for func- 
tioning group processes and for 
our own credibility. 

This whole aspect of credibility 
is crucial. We know that we must 
bring to our visitors the facts con- 
cerning all aspects of American 
life honestly, clearly, and without 
even the slightest touch of propa- 
ganda, and we must challenge 
them to form their own opinions. 
But this alone is not enough. 
People cannot be expected to be 
able to “swim” in a culture differ- 
ent from their own by just being 
thrown into it, and it does not 
help them very much to tell them 
how best to swim. We must teach 
them how to swim, and we must 
swim with them. Furthermore, 
when we teach—and that, in the 
best sense of that term, we 
do—our new friends must be will- 
ing, and even eager, to believe us. 


It is this personal credibility 
which we try to establish through 
the professional and ethical, as 
well as humanly warm and per- 
sonally anterested and committed 
actions and attitudes on the part 
of those of us who carry the pro- 
fessional responsibilities in our 
several city programs. 

We utilize, consciously, the ele- 
ments of professional and personal 
leadership. We use the _profes- 
sional group workers’ interven- 
tion strategy within the group 
process, and we maintain a kind 
of “bifocal vision” which pays at- 
tention to the development of 
each individual group member as 
well as to the group as a whole. 
To do this, our city program di- 
rectors are available for individ- 
ual and group consultations at 
all times, and they even seek out 
such opportunities by joining the 
group in most of their group 
experiences. 

Space forbids further comments 
on this professional aspect of our 
program, except to reiterate our 
desire to have it studied through 
scientifically based research. This 
goes also for the other methods 
used by CIP, especially the pre- 
planned living with families and 
the practical fieldwork experience 
in one agency rather than “ob- 
serving” in many. Maybe CIP’s 
uniqueness lies in the fact that we 
apply all of those methods and 
utilize all of those several pro- 
gram features together. We cor- 
dially invite our brethren in the 
field of social research to find out. 
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The Regional Council for International Education was organized 
6 years ago as a tristate association of colleges and universities seek- 
ing help through cooperative efforts in solving some of the prob- 
lems facing educational institutions in today’s shrinking world. 


Cooperation for 
International Education 


by SHEPHERD L. WITMAN 


byes REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION is a 
response of 35 colleges and uni- 
versities in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio to the chal- 
lenges faced by American higher 
education in this changing post- 
war world. The distance to be 
traveled is very great indeed. The 
professional training of many 
present faculty members predates 
1945. The stamp of Western cul- 
ture is still the clearest imprint 
on much of the content of courses. 
Foreign students on our campuses 
and American students abroad are 
not yet integral parts of our edu- 
cational process. 

Each college and university not 
only must meet these problems 
but must choose wisely from 
among a wide selection of solu- 
tions. Each individual school must 
determine how best to use its re- 
sources and how to improve those 
resources if they are inadequate. 
The Regional Council reflects the 
expanding interest of higher edu- 
cation throughout the United 
States in interinstitutional coop- 
eration as a means of solving these 
problems. 
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Other notable illustrations of 
such cooperative efforts include 
the Great Lakes Colleges Associa- 
tion embracing 12 colleges, the 
Committee on Institutional Coop- 
eration of 11 midwestern univer- 
sities, the 5 Associated Mid-Flor- 
ida Colleges, and the Associated 
Colleges of the Mid-West, which 
includes 10 institutions. There 
are others, each with its particular 
focus and its own historical ante- 
cedents which determine the form 
of its organization and the nature 
of its activities. 

It is entirely logical that the 
development of interinstitutional 
cooperation should move in this 
individualistic way. It has brought 
us a variety of experiences on 
which to build. Now, however, we 
should examine more closely the 
organizational, administrative, and 
programmatic questions for which 
there was little time while the first 
immediate needs were being met 
but which may have a great im- 
pact on future development. 

Under the pressures of our 
postwar society and nudged along 
by exhortations from such studies 
as “The University and World 
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Affairs”? and “The College and 
World Affairs,”*? the institutions 
have directed a substantial pro- 
portion of this cooperative effort 
toward strengthening the interna- 
tional dimension of higher educa- 
tion. This cooperation serves sev- 
eral purposes. It makes possible 
what could not be achieved by 
individual action alone. It encour- 
ages careful consideration of pol- 
icies and principles in interna- 
tional education and helps to gain 
wide adherence to high standards 
in that field. It permits the partic- 
ipating institutions to select from 
a variety of potential activities 
those best suited to their needs. 
Indeed, it is probable that this 
latter function has become the 
most important service of institu- 
tional cooperation. By and large, 
American higher education has 
recognized the need to enlarge its 
competence in international-inter- 
cultural dimensions of education; 
the pressing problem now is how 
to do it with limited individual 
resources. Institutions sometimes 
plunge into activities they are not 
yet well-prepared to undertake. 
Often these are the obvious and 
more dramatic projects which 
seem to keep the institution in 
the mainstream of current educa- 
tional activity but can actually de- 
mean its academic values and di- 
minish its stature among its peers. 
It is a purpose of the Regional 
Council to help its members avoid 
such pitfalls and instead to build 
on solid long-term plans. The 


1 Report of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity and World Affairs; also widely 
known as the Morrill Committee report (J. 
L. Morrill was chairman of the committee) . 
New York: The Ford Foundation, 1960. 
84 pp. 

2 Report of the Committee on the Col- 
lege and World Affairs. New York: Educa- 
tion and World Affairs, Inc., 1964. 74 pp. 


Council’s organization, activities, 
financial structure, and view of the 
future are designed within this ref- 
erence. The Council model may 
not be universally applicable but 
it may be a useful pattern as other 
colleges and universities move for- 
ward in cooperative efforts. 

The activities and programs of 
the Council concentrate primarily 
on faculty enrichment, assistance 
to foreign students, and the en- 
largement of the American stu- 
dent’s international horizon. 
These activities have been devel- 
oped and funds secured because 
the Council could offer coopera- 
tive planning with central coordi- 
nation and administration. 


FACULTY ENRICHMENT 


The Faculty Institute for Inter- 
national Studies provides a pro- 
gram of graduated study opportu- 
nities for members of the faculties 
of the member schools. At the 
first level faculty members attend 
a 9-month seminar. Participants 
are selected by a committee.of the 
Council from among the nomi- 
nees of the member institutions. 
The Council requests that the fac- 
ulty members be given released 
time from campus responsibilities. 

At the conclusion of the 9- 
month seminar, those participants 
seeking more advanced study may 
become candidates for the Coun- 
cil’s summer seminar or for grants 
to participate in a seminar of the 
New York State Department of 





Dr. SHEPHERD L. WITMAN is pres- 
ident of the Regional Council for 
International Education and Di- 
rector of the Office of Cultural 
and Educational Exchange at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Education, with which the Coun- 
cil has working relations. They 
may also apply for the annual 
Faculty Seminars Abroad. Wher- 
ever possible, assistance is also 
given for individual study. Thus 
faculty members know that there 
is an opportunity for progressive 
advancement as their interest and 
training grow. 

The Council conducts each 
year a Faculty Seminar A broad for 
12 faculty members from its 
member schools. Here the Ameri- 
can participants meet with col- 
leagues from abroad in intensive 
programed sessions of at least 7 
days. The opportunities for prob- 
ing ideas and generating lasting 
personal relationships are obvious. 

These seminars have met in 
Denmark, England, and twice in 
the Netherlands. The next will be 
in Yugoslavia in 1966. 


STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


The Council has established an 
Orientation Center for Inter- 
national Students. Although in- 
tended primarily for students en- 
tering member colleges, it is also 
open to others as priorities per- 
mit. Instruction in English, cul- 
tural orientation, and an introduc- 
tion to academic practices in the 
United States are offered. 

A Workshop on Intercultural 
Communications has been intro- 
duced into the Orientation Center 
program, opening opportunities 
for citizens to participate in direct 
association with students from 
abroad. Preregistration homestays 
are arranged for the foreign stu- 
dents in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors. A dual result is ob- 
tained. The foreign students have 
early contacts with nonacademic 
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Americans, who in turn are able 
to develop their talents and skills 
in working with visitors from 
abroad. Many of these Americans 
serve as volunteers throughout the 
year. 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN CENTER 


Opportunities for faculty and 
students seeking wider interna- 
tional horizons must include ex- 
perience abroad. The type and 
range will differ with individuals 
and institutions. In order to pro- 
vide as much flexibility as _pos- 
sible, the Council has established 
a European-American Study Cen- 
ter in Basel, Switzerland. Here 
office space is available where trav- 
eling Council faculty members 
may study. A varied program in- 
cludes specialized seminars, lan- 
guage instruction, and predepar- 
ture orientation for foreign stu- 
dents. A specialized library is also 
planned. On the basis of experi- 
ence with this center, additional 
centers may be established in oth- 
er world regions. 

The core of the European-Am- 
erican Center activities is to be 
the Study Year Abroad, being in- 
augurated this fall. This program 
offers a course of instruction in 
the social sciences and humanities 
focused upon the problems and 
opportunities which man faces in 
dealing with his traditional, polit- 
ical, and cultural barriers. Eu- 
rope will be used as a laboratory. 
Because the courses will correlate 
readily with the curricula of the 
member institutions, the student 
will remain within the main- 
stream of his educational program 
while studying abroad. There is 
no problem with credits since the 
program is indeed a projection of 
each participant’s own college in 
Switzerland. 
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The course of study is open to 
any student who meets the scho- 
lastic and personal requirements, 
although priority goes to students 
enrolled in the Council's colleges. 
Thirty-five students from member 
colleges have been selected from 
60 applicants for the coming 
academic year, 1965-66. 

The faculty includes both Amer- 
icans and Europeans, with the 
dean selected from among the 
member colleges. The educational 
procedure will be American. The 
language of instruction will be 
English. Instruction in German 
and French will be available. 
Classes are to be held in the Cen- 
ter building, and the students will 
live with Swiss families. 

By drawing upon faculty from 
several European universities, the 
most useful elements of American 
and European practice, ideas, and 
instruction are combined. Close 
cooperation with the local Citi- 
zens Committee of the European 
Center and the homestay arrange- 
ments provide exceptional bridges 
between the community and the 
students. 

The British-American Lecturer 
Exchange, made possible by a 
grant from the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust, 
provides an annual opportunity 
for one or two Council faculty 
members to spend 6 weeks lectur- 
ing in England on subjects within 
their disciplines, and it also brings 
to the member colleges specialists 
from Great Britain for equal 
lengths of time. 


PLANNING 


The Council has evolved a 
definite mechanism for program 
development and __ supervision. 
Each of 12 centrally appointed 


committees has a specific area of 
responsibility. Each originates 
and recommends activities which 
will contribute to the objectives 
of the Council. These proposals 
are placed before the annual con- 
ferences and finally before the 
Board of Directors. Throughout 
this process the central office may 
also initiate proposals and contrib- 
ute suggestions. It offers staff serv- 
ices and provides administrative 
supervision over the execution of 
the programs after they have been 
approved. 

Ideas can come from all quar- 
ters of Council membership. Pro- 
grams are carefully considered 
and must enjoy broad support 
throughout the Council member- 
ship before they are launched. 
The procedure assures coordina- 
tion of activities, avoiding the 
losses which result from overlap- 
ping or conflicting projects or 
those so isolated they cannot hope 
to mature. Basic policies and goals 
can be developed, and there is 
protection against hasty or ill-con- 
ceived projects. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Council was organized in a 
thoughtfully devised pattern in- 
tended to help each member insti- 
tution weave into the fabric of its 
educational programs an interna- 
tional dimension appropriate to 
its needs and resources. Two basic 
and pioneering organizational de- 
cisions were taken early: the 
Council would be an association 
of many schools, and they would 
be diverse in size and resources. 
Instititutional membership is 
therefore open to all accredited 
4-year liberal arts colleges or uni- 
versities in the tristate area. 

The Council has, of course, spe- 
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cific requirements of commitment 
and participation on the part of 
its members. Colleges join be- 
cause they are eager to cooperate 
—not because of the immediate 
benefits they might receive. They 
are quite aware that by sharing in 
this common effort they are help- 
ing to push forward a frontier in 
higher education. 

Since October 1963, the Coun- 
cil has been incorporated, with a 
23-member Board of Directors, of 
which 18 are named by the 
member institutions sitting in an- 
nual conference and 5 are named 
by the board itself. Board mem- 
bers are selected and serve as indi- 
viduals rather than as representa- 
tives of their home campuses. A 
president, treasurer, and secretary 
are board appointees and respon- 
sible to it. The pattern and no- 
menclature of the organization 
follows that of the traditional uni- 
versity and college, which helps 
to preserve the concept that the 
Council is in its way an academic 
center and not merely an adminis- 
trative structure. 

Each member institution names 
a liaison officer to represent it in 
relationships with the Council. At 
least 150 faculty members and ad- 
ministrators are engaged each 
year in active program planning 
through their membership on 
working committees. It follows 
that the vitality of the Council 
does not depend solely on individ- 
uals or on institutions but on a 
combination of both. 


FINANCES 


Activities of the Council are 
financed by membership dues, 
foundation grants, contract funds, 
and contributions. Dues are fixed 
on a sliding scale related to stu- 
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dent enrollment. In _ addition, 
each member institution supports 
a substantial part of the program 
by paying some of the direct ex- 
penses of the activities in which it 
participates and by its contribu- 
tion of services and facilities. 

Since 1962 the Council has re- 
ceived two substantial grants from 
the Ford Foundation. It has also 
received financial assistance from 
the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, the Western 
Electric Corporation, and others. 
It has developed and adminis- 
tered programs with the Agency 
for International Development, 
the Institute of International 
Education, the African-American 
Institute, and the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


What of the future? Increasing 
cooperation among institutions of 
higher education is clearly a ne- 
cessity. What is not sure is the 
form it will take or the patterns it 
will develop. But it is inevitable 
that, as experience with coopera- 
tive methods grows, those meth- 
ods will be applied not only in 
international education but also 
in the whole broad area of liberal 
learning. In fact, it may be 
through an effective balance be- 
tween the freedom of each college 
to explore and experiment and 
the strength which comes from or- 
ganization for cooperation that 
liberal learning will make its fu- 
ture gains. The Council is moving 
in this direction. 

The Council assigns an impor- 
tant role to unified planning, cen- 
tral development, administration 
of specified services for member 
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can . .. THE DEPARTMENT'S exchange program . . . which relates to 

1Ca- almost all parts of the world, cannot be static when the world 

Ith, environment itself is far from static. 

A changing world is, of course, not new. But the rate, the 
degree, of contemporary change is so great as to create new 
conditions. One example is population. . . . The increase has 
been from an estimated 2.4 billion in mid-1947 to an estimated 

ing 3.3 billion in mid-1964. And so the universe of human beings 
aan to be reached and benefited by exchanges is about 1 billion 
fire ward than it was when our postwar exchange programs 
egan, ... 
the Our exchanges, too, have grown greatly in this relatively short 
is it period of time. The Congress has made possible an increase 
ible from only 2 formal agreements signed with other countries at 
era- the end of 1947 to a total of 48 today, covering 49 countries. . 
eth- In addition, we now have exchanges, less formalized, with some 
in 85 other countries and territories. Since the first agreements took 
sine effect in 1947, the program has been an evolving one, and must 
continue to be in the light of the rising needs in so many parts 
eral of the world. 
hs . —From Hearings [on Department of State appropriations 
for 1966] Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
lege Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 89th 
and Cong., Ist sess., p. 867. 
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Advisory Commission Membership 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON has an- 
nounced his intention to nominate. 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president of 
Mercer University, and Dr. Jo- 
seph R. Smiley, president of the 
University of Colorado, to be 
members of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on _ International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
He has also announced his inten- 
tion to nominate for reappoint- 
ment to the Commission Dr. 
Luther H. Foster, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, and Arnold 
M. Picker, executive vice presi- 
dent of United Artists Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr. Harris will replace the Very 
Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of the University 
of Notre Dame, whose term on 
the Commission recently expired. 
Dr. Smiley will serve until May 
11, 1966, completing the unex- 
pired portion of the term of Dr. 
Mabel M. Smythe, who is resign- 
ing to accompany her husband, 
Dr. Hugh M. Smythe, recently 
nominated as U.S. Ambassador to 
Syria. 

Dr. Harris, a native of Georgia, 
holds degrees from Mercer Uni- 
versity and the Yale Law School. 
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Following service in World War 
I, he taught law at Mercer Uni- 
versity until 1927. He was dean 
and professor of law at Tulane 
University from 1927 to 1937, 
when he became president of that 
university. Since 1960 he has been 
president of Mercer University. 

Dr. Smiley, born in Texas, 
holds degrees from Southern 
Methodist and Columbia Univer- 
sities. Before World War II he 
taught at Arkansas A. and M. Col- 
lege and at North Texas State 
College. After service in the Sec- 
ond World War, he became pro- 
fessor and then dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Illinois. He 
was president of Texas Western 
College of the University of 
Texas from 1948 to 1960, when 
he became provost of the univer- 
sity. Since 1961 he has been presi- 
dent of the University of Colo- 
rado. He is a former Fulbright 
research fellow. 

Dr. Foster is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia State College and Harvard 
Business School and has his doc- 
torate from the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been president of 
Tuskegee Institute since 1953. 

Mr. Picker has degrees from the 
City College of New York and the 
London School of Economics. He 
has been with United Artists since 
1951. 

Other members of the Advisory 
Commission follow. 

Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., 
president of the University of 
Connecticut, is chairman of the 
Commission. After receiving his 
degrees from Yale University, he 
joined the faculty there and in 
1948 he founded the program for 
American Studies at Yale for for- 
eign students. His Government 
service includes a period as an as- 


sistant to the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and a term as Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education 
and Director of the Division of 
Higher Education in the Office of 
Education. 

Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Time, 
Inc., has been vice chairman of 
the Advisory Commission for the 
last 3 years. A Harvard graduate, 
he is chairman of the board of the 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Mr. Larsen is also 
chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts and was re- 
cently appointed to the National 
Review Board for the East-West 
Center. 

Dr. Walter Adams is professor 
of economics at Michigan State 
University, where he has been a 
member of the faculty since 1947. 
A graduate of Brooklyn College, 
he has advanced degrees from 
Yale University. 

Dr. Walter Johnson has degrees 
from Dartmouth College and the 
University of Chicago. He has 
been a member of the history 
department of the University of 
Chicago since 1940, with the ex- 
ception of 1 year which he spent 
at Oxford University as Harms- 
worth Professor of American 
History. 

Dr. Pauline Tompkins is gener- 
al director of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Af- 
ter receiving degrees from Mount 
Holyoke College and the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Dr. Tompkins taught history and 
political science at several colleges 
and universities, including Colby 
and Wellesley and Tunghai Uni- 
versity in Taiwan. She assumed 
her post at the A.A.U.W. in 1959. 
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To Our Readers 


Last JuNE the U.S. Advisory Commission launched this publi- 
cation concerned with the field of international educational 
and cultural affairs. 


The Congress of the United States, in establishing the Com- 
mission, described one of its most important functions, that of re- 
porting to the public in the United States and abroad about pro- 
grams authorized by the Fulbright-Hays act. Since its initial 
meeting, the Commission has felt that its view of international 
educational and cultural programs must be as broad as possible, 
and its first report to Congress stated that “the proper concern of 
the Commission . . . is with all aspects of educational and cul- 
tural exchange, both private and public.” In its second annual 
report the Commission stated that it was “prepared to serve as 
a forum for the discussion of the most pressing issues in the field 
of educational and cultural exchange.” 


The Commission invites interested Government agencies and 
private organizations and individuals to submit articles for this 
publication so that it may fill the assumed need for a central 
forum for the expression of divergent views. 


We welcome comments from our readers on the wisdom of this 
publishing effort and on the format and content of this issue, 
and we also welcome any thoughts they may have for future 
issues. 


# U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1965 O - 202-211(51) 
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